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The  method  employed  by  Colonel  Curtis  of  “typing” 
pattern  coins,  and  grouping  them  by  denominations,  will 
not  only  prove  to  be  informative  to  collectors  who  are  rela¬ 
tively  unacquainted  with  patterns  but  interesting  to  the 
specialist  as  well.  The  general  information  embodied  in  the 
Handbook  will  be  of  interest  to  all  collectors  of  United 
States  coins,  as  it  supplements  and  explains  many  facts 
about  the  regular  series. 


— J.  Hewitt  Judd. 


Pattern  coins  have  long  been  considered  the  special  province 
of  numismatic  specialists.  Although  the  average  collector  is 
usually  aware  of  the  close  connection  between  these  pieces 
and  the  coins  of  regular  issue,  and  realizes  the  enhanced  in¬ 
terest  that  a  few  selected  patterns  would  add  to  his  collection, 
he  has  been  reluctant  to  take  any  positive  steps  toward  their 
acquisition. 

This  reltictance  is  easy  to  understand,  when  we  realize  the 
comparative  dearth  of  organized  information,  as  well  as  a  con¬ 
tingent  lack  of  information  as  to  prices  or  values.  The  non¬ 
specialist  tires  quickly  of  attempting  to  select,  from  the  many 
hundreds  of  pieces  in  standard  references,  the  few  interesting 
pattern  types  of  the  particular  denomination  that  he  prefers. 
Frequently  he  is  further  discouraged  by  the  lack  of  information 
as  to  the  probable  cost. 

This  “Pattern  Coin  Handbook”  has  been  prepared  in  an  effort 
to  list,  illustrate  and  describe  the  major  pattern  types.  To  pro¬ 
vide  the  optimum  degree  of  simplification,  trial  pieces,  mules, 
die-strikes,  and  excessively  rare  pieces  have  been  eliminated. 
Minor  design  differences  have  often  been  grouped  into  a  single 
type,  but  have  been  individually  recognized  and  described  as 
varieties.  Finally,  approximate  prices  have  been  given  for 
common  specimens  of  each  major  type.  The  Handbook  will  be 
of  greatest  value  when  used  in  connection  with  either  Judd’s 
or  Adams  and  Woodin’s  basic  works  on  patterns. 
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PT1HE  SPECIALIZED  field  of  pattern  coins  usually  poses  many  questions 
*-  for  the  general  collector.  Like  all  specialists,  the  “pattern”  collector 
uses  many  terms  which  are  peculiar  to  his  own  field.  For  the  general  col¬ 
lector  to  be  able  to  understand  and  enjoy  these  highly  interesting  pieces, 
it  is  not  only  necessary  that  he  know  something  of  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  pattern  coins,  but  of  the  special  terminology  as  well. 

As  an  aid  to  immediate  understanding,  we  will  consider  the  more  common 
terms  used  in  connection  with  pattern  coins: 

ESSAI — (or  PATTERN,  generalized  use) 

This  includes  all  products  struck  in  the  Mint,  from  Mint  manufactured 
dies,  complete  or  incomplete,  which  were  intended  for  uses  other  than 
that  of  a  circulating  medium.  In  other  words,  this  is  the  inclusive  term 
under  which  pattern,  trial  pieces,  experimental  pieces,  mules,  and  die- 
strikes  are  grouped. 

PATTERN— 

This  term  has  had  two  uses,  specific  and  general.  The  more  generalized 
use,  described  above,  created  so  much  confusion  that  it  became  desir¬ 
able  to  substitute  the  new  term,  “essai,”  using  the  word  “pattern” 
only  in  its  specific  meaning.  The  specific  use  has  been  to  define  those 
coins  struck  in  the  United  States  Mint,  under  proper  authority  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  which  were  intended  to  express  changes  in  design,  lettering, 
size,  or  (within  limits)  metallic  composition.  These  were  not  intended 
to  be  used  as  a  circulating  medium  of  exchange,  but  were  struck  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  serving  as  realistic  illustrations  of  the  changes 
mentioned  above. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PIECES— 

This  includes  those  coins  struck  to  illustrate  new  coinage  bases,  de¬ 
partures  from  established  coin  values,  important  changes  in  metallic 
content,  or  radical  changes  in  size  or  shape. 

TRIAL  PIECES— 

This  group  includes  those  coins  struck  by  regular  dies  which  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  regular  issue  coinage,  but  which  are  of  metals  other  than 
that  of  which  the  regular  issue  coins  would  be  struck.  Gold  coin  trial 
pieces  are  particularly  common,  and  were  usually  struck  in  copper  or 
bronze,  although  such  metals  as  silver,  aluminum,  nickel,  and  various 
alloys  were  used.  Trial  pieces  of  dies  prepared  for  silver  coins  are  also 
quite  common.  Trial  pieces  are  also  found  of  those  denominations  com¬ 
monly  struck  in  nickel  or  copper  for  regular  issue. 

DIE-STRIKES— 

Grouped  under  this  term  we  find  Mint  products  struck  on  one  side  of 
of  the  planchet  only  (uniface  pieces),  from  incomplete  or  complete  dies. 
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Coins  of  this  group  were  usually  struck  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
impressions  of  individual  dies,  either  while  in  process  or  upon  comple¬ 
tion. 

MULES— 

This  term  describes  a  Mint  product  which  combines  on  its  two  sides  the 
impressions  of  dies  not  originally  meant  to  be  used  with  each  other. 
Specimens  are  extant  which  combine  two  reverse  dies,  and  others  which 
combine  dies  from  each  of  two  different  denominations,  as  well  as  spec¬ 
imens  which  have  obverse  and  reverse  dies  for  the  same  denomination 
which  were  originally  used  for  other  patterns  or  regular  issues,  and 
were  not  intended  for  combination  with  each  other.  It  is  believed  that 
many  of  these  were  fabricated  by  mint  employees  to  meet  collector  de¬ 
mands,  rather  than  as  a  result  of  mint  requirements. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  definitions  vary  somewhat  from  those 
given  in  the  basic  reference  “U.  S.  Pattern  Trial  and  Experimental  Pieces,” 
by  Adams  and  \Voodin.  These  definitions,  however,  approximate  those  that 
will  appear  shortly  in  the  broad  and  thorough  new  work  on  patterns,  now 
in  preparation  for  publication  by  Dr.  Hewitt  Judd.  Dr.  Judd,  together  with 
other  pattern  specialists,  notably  Mr.  William  Guild  and  the  author,  feel 
that  the  major  classifications  defined  above  will  greatly  clarify  general 
understanding  of  ESSAI  (or  pattern)  coins. 

For  many  years  a  standard  reference  book  for  ESSAIS’  has  been  the 
book  by  E.  H.  Adams  and  H.  H.  Woodin  mentioned  in  the  above  paragraph. 
This  book  lists  pieces  in  order  from  1792  to  the  date  of  publication, 
giving  more  or  less  complete  descriptions,  and  illustrating  a  high  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  pieces  by  means  of  photographs.  Each  piece  included  in  the 
book  has  been  given  a  code  number  ranging  from  one  to  1744.  Most  refer¬ 
ences  to  ESSAIS  (or  patterns),  list  them  as  “Adams-Woodin  No.  315  (or 
whatever  number  is  appropriate),”  rather  than  attempt  what  would  be  nec¬ 
essarily  a  rather  lengthy  description  of  the  piece.  In  most  instances,  the 
name  Adams  and  Woodin  is  abbreviated  to  two  initials  so  that  the  most 
common  listing  of  any  pattern  will  be  “A-W  870,”  “A-W  1321,”  etc.  By  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  code  number  in  the  Adams-Woodin  book  one  can  obtain  a 
description  and  possible  illustration  of  the  piece  so  designated.  For  pieces 
not  included  in  the  above  book,  the  listing  is  usually  given  as  “not  in  A-W  ’ 
followed  by  a  detailed  description  of  the  piece. 

The  forthcoming  publication  by  Dr.  Judd  will  lectify  many  errors  in  the 
older  work,  will  include  many  pieces  not  previously  listed,  and  will  give  a 
more  adequate  description  and  classification  of  ESSAIS  in  general.  For  this 
reason,  it  is*  anticipated  that  most  future  listings  will  be  based  on  Judd’s 
work  rather  than  that  of  Adams  and  Woodin,  and  will  bear  the  designation 
“J-191,”  “J-852,”  etc. 

No  price  estimates  or  values  are  given  in  the  Adams-Woodin  book.  In¬ 
formation  as  to  current  prices  may  be  obtained  by  consulting  the  article, 
“U.  S.  Pattern  Coin  Prices,  1946-47”  in  the  February,  March  and  April  is¬ 
sues  of  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine,  or  by  securing  a  reprint  of  it, 
in  booklet  form,  from  dealers  or  numismatic  libraries. 
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T^OT  THROUGH  accident  has  the  1804  dollar  often  been  called  the  “king 
of  American  coins.”  It  seems  quite  logical  that  the  outstanding  rarity 
among  silver  dollars  would  command  the  honor  position  among  rarities  of 
all  denominations.  Not  only  is  the  silver  dollar  the  monetary  standard,  it 
is  also  largest  in  size  of  any  denomination  issued  by  the  mint. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  silver  dollar  patterns  reflect  the  popularity  of 
the  adopted  types.  The  “Gobrecht  dollar”  of  1836  (AW-42)  shares  honors 
with  a  cent,  the  1856  Flying  Eagle  (AW-208),  as  being  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  of  pattern  coins,  among  collectors  in  general.  The  demand 
for  pattern  dollars  is  clearly  evidenced  by  their  relatively  high  prices,  in¬ 
duced  by  steady  demand. 

In  establishing  a  generalized  type  set  of  the  patterns  of  this  denomina¬ 
tion,  trial  pieces  of  regular  dies,  as  well  as  minor  variations,  were  ignored. 
A  few  rare  designs  also  were  not  included,  as  they  did  not  reflect  basic 
trends.  The  resulting  set  of  five  major  types  shows  the  principal  ideas  in 
dollar  designs  developed  by  the  mint.  Although  none  of  these  pattern 
types  were  adopted  en-toto,  the  collector  will  note  many  features  of  the 
dollars  of  regular  issue  which  first  made  their  appearance  through  this 
medium. 


TYPE  A “GOBRECHT” 
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TYPE  B 

■  “DRAMATIC  SEATED  LIBERTY” 
This  type  closely  resembles  type  F  of 
the  half-dollar  patterns,  which  was  given 
the  same  descriptive  name.  Like  the  half- 
dollar  type,  this  group  is  comprised  of 
three  varieties.  The  basic  design  is  that 
of  a  seated  female  figure,  facing  left,  in 
a  dramatic  or  striking  pose.  The  first 
variety  shows  liberty  as  a  graceful  rath- 
i  er  girlish  figure,  seated  on  draped  bench 
or  seat,  holding  a  shield  with  the  left 
hand,  and  with  a  pole  bearing  a  liberty 
cap  on  the  left  side.  The  second  variety,  commonly  called  the  “Indian  prin¬ 
cess”  design,  depicts  liberty,  with  a  feathered  headdress,  holding  a  poL  "w  lt.i 
liberty  cap  in  her  right  hand,  while  her  left  rests  on  a  globe.  Stais  o1 

may  not  appear  around  the  border.  The  third  variety  shows  a  seated  liberty 
leaning  slightly  forward  to  fondle  the  head  of  a  facing  eagle  with  her  right 
hand,  while  her  left  holds  sword  and  shield.  The  first  two  varieties  are 
found  with  “Standard”  reverses,  and  with  reverses  of  the  regular  dies  ot 
the  year.  The  third  variety  reverse  depicts  a  facing  eagle,  holding  a  shield 


The  first  dollar  type  has  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  representing  one  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  of  all  pattern  designs.  The  “Go- 
brecht  dollar,”  designed  by  Christian  Go- 
brecht  after  a  32  year  lapse  in  silver 
dollar  coinage,  has  been  sought  after, 
not  only  by  pattern  collectors,  but  those 
specializing  in  dollars  and  by  those  as¬ 
sembling  type-sets,  as  well.  The  obverse 
shows  a  figure  of  liberty,  seated,  holding 
a  shield  in  one  hand,  and  pole  with  liber¬ 
ty  cap  in  the  other.  Although  the  figure 
faces  right,  the  head  is  turned  to  the 
left.  The  reverse  shows  a  large  eagle  in 
full  flight.  There  are  two  principal  vari¬ 
eties:  variety  one  (dated  1836)  is.  char¬ 
acterized  by  26  stars  in  the  reverse  field, 
with  none  on  the  obverse;  variety  two 
(dated  1838-39)  has  13  stars  around  the 
obverse  border,  but  none  on  the  reverse. 
AW  numbers  41  to  47,  61  to  63,  and  86 
to  87  represent  the  first  variety,  while 
AW  48,  49,  64  to  66,  and  83  to  85  repre¬ 
sent  the  second  variety.  The  collector 
will  frequently  find  these  pieces  listed  as 
“Gobrecht  dollars”  with  date  and  general 
description,  rather  than  AW  number. 
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TYPE  D  “METRIC  DOLLARS” 

This  interesting  type  represents  an  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  United  States  Congress  to 
end  the  rivalry  between  gold  and  silver 
as  monetary  standards.  The  purpose  was 
to  combine  gold,  silver  and  copper  into 
a  new  alloy  called  “goloid”  and  to  use 
the  metric  system  for  determining  the 
specifications  of  the  resulting  coinage. 

TYPE  C  16  parts  of  silver  were  to  be  used  for 

each  part  of  gold — an  alloy  that  made 
separation  and  recovery  of  the  two  metals  quite  impracticable.  Mint  officials 
opposed  the  goloid  metal  as  being  impossible  to  detect  from  the  regular  sil¬ 
ver  coinage,  and  thus  easy  to  counterfeit.  All  obverses  of  this  type  (as  re¬ 
quired  by  Congress)  bear  a  head  of  Liberty,  with  the  date,  thirteen  stars, 
and  “E  Pluribus  Unum”  around  the  border  of  the  coin.  These  liberty  heads 
closely  resemble  those  of  Types  C  and  E.  Exceptions,  however,  are  some 
heads  by  Morgan,  with  closely  coiled  hair,  that  resemble  the  liberty  heads 


at  its  left  side.  AW  numbers  8G4  to  878 
represent  the  first  variety;  AW  851  to 
862,  1098  to  1115,  1122  to  1127,  1129, 
1239,  and  1240  represent  the  second  vari¬ 
ety;  and  AW  1255  to  1257  represent  the 
limited  issue  of  the  third  design. 


TYPE  C  “DIADEMED  HEAD” 

The  third  major  silver  dollar  type  is 
characterized  by  an  obverse  that  is  al¬ 
most  completely  filled  by  a  large  liberty 
head,  facing  left.  A  diadem,  with  the 
word  “liberty”  inscribed  in  large  letters, 
rests  on  the  head.  Stars  and/or  “In  God 
We  Trust”  may  or  may  not  appear  on 
the  obverse.  The  diadem  is  sometimes 
plain  and  sometimes  beaded.  There  are 
two  major  varieties:  the  first  has  a  rib¬ 
bon  trailing  from  the  back  of  the  hair, 
which  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  loop,  of 
of  two  loose  ends,  and  has  a  reverse 
showing  the  value  in  a  wreath;  the  sec¬ 
ond  known  as  “Barber’s  rejected  dollar,” 
lacks  a  ribbon  at  the  back  of  the  hair, 
has  a  diadem  that  is  arched  near  the 
front,  and  has  a  reverse  featuring  an 
eagle  with  wings  spread  but  pointing 
downward.  AW  numbers  1482  to  1489 
and  1503  to  1505  represent  the  first  vari¬ 
ety,  while  AW  1562  to  1564  represent 
the  second  variety. 
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Type  D 

1642  to  1647  represent  variety  one. 
1598  to  1605,  and  1636  to  1641. 


seen  on  the  obverse  of  the  four-dollar 
gold  “stella.”  the  reverses  vary  consider¬ 
ably  in  detail,  but  all  contain  a  listing 
of  the  proportionate  amounts  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  contained  in  the  piece, 
as  well  as  its  weight,  within  a  circlet  of 
stars.  “United  States  of  America”  and 
“one  dollar”  (or  “100  cents”)  are  also  on 
the  reverse.  All  metric  dollars  are  small¬ 
er  than  the  standard  dollar,  and  a  few 
are  only  the  size  of  the  large  half-dollar 
of  early  coinage.  There  are  two  major 
varieties,  which  are  based  on  reverse  de¬ 
signs  and  planchet  size.  The  first  variety 
is  about  the  size  of  the  early  half  dollars 
of  regular  issue,  and  bears  the  words 
“Goloid”  or  “Goloid  Metric  Dollar”  above 
the  metallic  specifications  on  the  reverse. 
The  second  variety  is  noticeably  larger, 
bears  the  motto  “Deo  Est  Gloria”  above 
the  metallic  specifications  on  the  reverse, 
and  states  the  weight  to  be  25  grams  (as 
compared  to  14  grams  or  258  grams  for 
variety  one).  The  second  variety  is  furth¬ 
er  distinguished  by  a  large  wreath  which 
partly  encircles  the  circlet  of  stars.  AW 
numbers  1565  to  1570,  1606  to  1612,  and 
The  second  variety  may  be  found  in  AW 


TYPE  E  “RIBBONED  HEAD” 

This  fifth  generalized  pattern  dollar  type  features  a  large  liberty  head, 
with  a  ribbon  binding  the  hair  at  the  front  of  the  head.  These  designs,  by 
Morgan  and  Barber,  vary  in  many  details,  but  each  detail  is  comparatively 
minor  in  its  over-all  effect.  In  each  case,  the  hair  hangs  rather  freely  down 
the  back  of  the  neck,  although  AW  1595  to  1597  shows  a  “bun”  or  coil  which 
rather  reduces  this  effect.  Stars  and  a  motto  (either  “In  God  We  Trust” 
or  “E  Pluribus  Unum”)  appear  on  all  obverses.  The  first  of  the  three  major 
■varieties  has  the  Morgan  obverse,  similar  to  that  on  the  adopted  dollar  of 
1878-1921,  combined  with  a  reverse  similar  to  the  “Barber  rejected  dollar,” 
described  in  Type  C.  The  second  variety  depicts  a  liberty  head  with  a  some¬ 
what  rumpled  hair-do,  while  the  eagle  on  the  reverse  varies  in  certain  de¬ 
tails  from  that  of  the  first  variety,  particularly  in  the  position  of  the  wings. 
The  third  variety  has  often  been  called  the  “Morgan’s  school  girl  design.” 
The  liberty  head  in  this  variety  is  distinguished  by  a  youthful  and  sleek 
arrangement  of  the  hair,  while  the  eagle  on  the  reverse  has  his  wings  open¬ 
ed  preparatory  to  flight.  In  the  1879  patterns  of  this  variety,  the  obverse 
and  reverse  designs  face  left,  while  in  the  1882  editions,  the  designs  face 
right.  AW  numbers  1571,  1584  to  1589,  and  *1559  to  *1560  represent  the 
first  variety;  AW  1590  and  1591  and  1595  to  1597  are  examples  of  the 
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Type  E 


second;  and  the  third  variety  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  AW  1592  to  1594  and  1658- 
1659. 


'"Although  these  pieces  vary  only  slight¬ 
ly  in  reverse  detail  from  the  adopted 
Morgan  dollar,  they  could  be  used  as 
examples  of  Type  E,  if  desired. 

APPROXIMATE  COST 

In  general,  proof  specimens  of  com¬ 
moner  varieties  may  usually  be  secured 
at  the  following  prices: 


Type  A . $125.00  to  $175.00 

Type  B  .  30.00  to  50.00 

Type  C  .  32.50  to  55.00 

Type  D  .  25.00  to  45.00 

Type  E  .  35.00  to  100.00 


The  complete  type  set  could  be  assem¬ 
bled  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $250.00 
to  $275.00,  if  the  collector  were  careful 
to  select  the  commoner  pieces.  This  total 
could  be  reduced  to  about  $200.00,  if 
Type  A  were  secured  in  very  fine  or  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  condition,  rather  than  proof. 
A  rather  steady  offering  of  “Gobrecht 
Dollers”  in  very  fine  or  better  condition 
will  be  found,  priced  from  $80.00  to 
$90.00. 

A  set  consisting  of  all  twelve  major 
varieties  would  cost  from  $1,000.00  to 
$1,250.00. 
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npHE  collector  of  pattern  trade  dollar  types  has  an  advantage  over  the 
collector  of  types  of  issued  trade  dollars — whereas  the  regular  issue 
is  of  a  single  type,  the  patterns  are  of  five  major  types  and  also  include 
several  minor  varieties.  These  patterns,  like  those  of  regular  silver  dollars, 
are  quite  striking  in  appearance  and  are  very  popular. 

Whereas  in  most  pattern  series,  types  are  determined  by  obverse  design, 
the  trade  dollar  types  are  determined  by  reverse  design.  This  is  not  hard 
to  understand,  when  it  is  realized  that  those  factors  which  make  the  trade 
dollar  easily  distinguishable  from  the  regular  dollar  are  found  on  the  re¬ 
verse. 

In  general,  there  are  three  major  types  of  obverses,  two  of  which  were 
apparently  designed  specifically  for  the  trade  dollar.  One  of  these,  the  “Cor¬ 
onet  Head,”  is  found  combined  only  writh  reverse  Type  B,  as  A-W  1297  to 
1301.  The  second,  a  rather  unusual  design,  which  we  will  designate  as  the 
“Pouting  Liberty  Head,”  is  found  combined  only  with  reverse  Type  C,  as 
A-W  1302  to  1306.  Both  are  fairly  common.  The  hair  of  the  “Coronet  Head” 
is  drawn  to  a  pointed  “bun”  at  the  back,  and  presents  an  unusual  appear¬ 
ance.  The  “Pouting  Liberty  Head,”  by  engraver  Bailey,  has  a  peculiar  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  which  makes  Liberty  appear  in  a  sulk  or  pout. 
rlhe  third  major  obverse  type  is  the  “Seated  Liberty”  design  (common  to 
patterns  of  the  silver  dollars,  halves,  etc.),  as  well  as  adaptations  of  the 
design.  The  several  varieties  all  show  liberty  seated  on  a  bench,  facing 
left,  with  extended  right  arm.  In  the  right  hand  is  either  a  liberty  pole  or 
branch.  In  some  varieties  a  globe  is  at  Liberty’s  left.  Various  agriculture 
products  and  implements  may  appear  about  the  bench,  and  in  some  varie¬ 
ties  the  sea  appears  in  the  background.  In  every  case,  the  obverse  is  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  seated  Liberty. 

Trial  pieces  of  regular  dies  are  of  course  omitted,  as  are  the  three  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  pieces  A-W  1329,  1340  and  1341,  which  were  not  struck  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  indicate  a  design  trend. 


•  -  TYPE  A  “COMMERCIAL” 

• 

This  type  features  the  “commercial  reverse,”  which  was  the  first  pat¬ 
tern  design  struck  for  trade  dollars.  The  dominant  feature  is  a  large 
wreath  which  incloses  the  words  “commercial  dollar”  and  ”420  grs.  900 
fine.”  “God  Our  Trust”  appears  in  small  letters  on  a  ribbon  binding  the 
bottom  of  the  wreath.  “United  States  of  America,”  in  large  letters,  is  out¬ 
side  the  wreath,  near  the  top  edge.  This  reverse  type  was  combined  with 
varieties  of  the  seated-liberty  obverse,  through  187?.  It  may  be  found  on 
A-W  1116  to  1621,  1248  to  1254,  and  1420  to  1422. 
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Type  A — Commercial  Reverse 


TYPE  B  “WREATHED  TRADE” 

The  “wreathed  trade”  reverse  is  similar  to  Type  A,  except  that  the  words 
“trade  dollar”  replace  “commercial  dollar”  within  the  wreath.  Also,  the 
small  crossed  branches  which  separated  the  two  words  in  Type  A,  are  miss¬ 
ing  in  Type  B.  In  addition,  the  motto  on  the  ribbon  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wreath  has  now  become  “In  God  We  Trust,”  instead  of  “God  Our  Trust.” 
There  are  one  or  two  additional  differences.  This  reverse  type  is  combined 
with  the  “Coronet  Head”  obverse  as  well  as  three  varieties  of  the  “Seated 
Liberty”  obverse.  A-W  numbers  1244  to  1246,  1297  to  1301,  1317  to  1321, 
and  1330  to  1334  all  represent  this  reverse.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
specimen  representing  this  type  be  selected  from  A-W  1297  to  1301,  so  as 
to  include  the  “Coronet  Head”  obverse,  which  is  found  combined  only  with 
this  type. 

TYPE  C  “EAGLE  WITH  SHIELD” 

This  type  displays  the  first  trade  dollar  reverse  to  include  a  pictorial 
representation.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  two  types  are  limited  (on  re- 
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verse)  to  words,  numbers,  and  wreaths.  Type  C,  however,  has  a  striking 
"facing”  eagle  with  wings  unfolded  (but  not  spread),  holding  a  shield  in 
one  claw  and  arrows  in  the  other.  This  eagle,  centered  within  four  lines  of 
legend,  is  a  reduced  reproduction  of  the  eagle  on  the  reverse  cf  the  famous 


L _ _  _ 

TYPE  D  "STANDING  EAGLE” 

The  standing  eagle  of  this  reverse  type  is  found  in  two  varieties.  In  each 
case,  a  comparatively  small  eagle  is  portrayed  with  wings  unfolded  but 
not  spread.  The  usual  legends  "United  States  of  America,”  "420  grains  900 


Barber  "Amazonian”  design,  found  on  pattern  dollars,  halves  and  quarters 
cf  1872,  although  there  is  a  minor  variation  in  the  position  and  size  of  the 
arrows.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  "Pouting  Liberty  Head”  obverse, 
found  only  with  this  type.  There  are  three  varieties  of  Seated  Liberty  ob¬ 
verses  also,  including  the  rare  and  desirable  pieces,  not  known  to  Adams- 
Woodin,  which  Hewitt,  Green,  Curtis  and  others  have  designated  as  "A-W 
1322-A”  and  “1322-B.”  Type  C  is  represented  by  A-W  numbers  1247,  1302 
to  1306,  1322,  1322-A,  1322-B,  1328,  1335,  1336  and  1341.  It  is  recommended 
that  this  type  be  selected  from  A-W  1302  to  1306,  to  include  the  "Pouting 
Liberty  Head”  obverse. 
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fine,”  “Trade  Dollar,”  etc.  surround  the  eagle.  In  one  variety,  the  eagle’s 
head  is  turned  to  the  left,  and  a  ribbon  is  held  in  its  beak.  In  the  second 
variety,  the  head  is  tinned  to  the  right,  with  a  ribbon  above  the  figure. 
Two  principle  obverse  varieties  are  found,  both  of  the  Seated  Liberty  type. 
One  is  the  familiar  “Indian  Princess”  variety,  the  other  is  similiar  to  the 
adopted  design.  Type  D  may  be  selected  from  A-W  numbers  1307  to  1311, 
1323  to  1327,  or  1338  and  1339. 


TYPE  E  “DEFIANT  EAGLE” 


Although  this  type  is  represented  by  only  five  A-W  numbers,  over  100 
pieces  were  struck.  On  the  reverse  crouches  a  small  defiant  eagle,  with 
wings  raised  and  spread,  and  with  beak  out-thrust.  Arrows  are  clutched 
in  the  talons,  as  the  eagle  appears  to  rest  in  a  recumbent  shield.  The  usual 
legends  appear  near  the  edge,  together  with  the  mottos  “E  Pluribus  Unum” 
(upper  field)  and  “In  God  We  Trust”  (on  ribbon  below  eagle).  The  obverse 
is  a  distinctive  Liberty  Seated  variety,  not  found  in  connection  with  any 
other  trade  dollar  reverses.  The  seated  liberty  is  surrounded  by  agricultural 
products.  Her  right  hand  holds  a  staff  with  liberty  cap,  while  her  left  rests 
on  a  globe.  Plow  handles,  which  may  be  seen  on  similar  varieties,  are  miss¬ 
ing  on  this,  as  is  the  customary  coronet  on  the  head.  A  specimen  of  this 
type  may  be  selected  from  A-W  numbers  1312  to  1316. 

APPROXIMATE  COST 


Although  the  trade  dollar  patterns  as  a  whole  are  fairly  high  priced,  as 
compared  to  such  series  as  half  dollar  patterns,  nickel  patterns,  etc.,  the 
lack  of  any  great  rarity  or  very  expensive  type  compensates  for  this,  and 
keeps  the  over-all  cost  of  the  complete  type-set  moderate.  The  approximate 
cost  for  the  commoner  pieces  of  each  type  would  be: 

TYPE  A  $52.00  to  $75.00 

TYPE  B  $37.50  to  $50.00 

TYPE  C  $35.00  to  $45.00 

TYPE  D  $35.00  to  $45.00 

TYPE  E  $35.00  to  $40.00 


The  probable  cost  of  the  complete  set  would  be  about  $200.00.  It  might 
be  possible  to  reduce  this  cost  by  about  $20.00,  by  careful  shopping,  and  by 
avoiding  all  but  the  most  common  specimens. 
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'MUCH  OF  the  popularity  of  the  series  of  half  dollars  of  the  United 
■*■*-**•  States  is  due  to  the  low  premium  which  must  be  paid  for  representa¬ 
tive  specimens  of  most  dates.  No  other  series  offers  so  many  pieces  that 
can  be  purchased  at  a  price  so  near  to  face  value,  for  the  period  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Another  popularity  factor  is  the  half  dollar 
size,  which  makes  inspection  and  identification  easy,  as  well  as  lending  im¬ 
pressiveness  to  a  display  of  the  pieces. 

Both  of  the  above  factors  may  be  equally  well  applied  to  the  half  dollar 
patterns.  A  large  percentage  of  these  pieces  are  low  priced  (as  compared  tc 
pattern  prices  in  general),  and  all  have  a  planchet  size  that  permits  of 
designs  of  artistic  merit  and  impressiveness. 

The  beginner  in  the  pattern  field,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  half  dollar 
specialist,  might  find  much  interest  in  assembling  a  “generalized”  type  set 
of  half  dollar  patterns.  The  collector  of  commemorative  halves  might  also 
find  much  of  interest  in  these  patterns,  which  in  their  own  way,  symbolize 
certain  historical  developments,  and  can  be  housed  in  display  holders  of 
the  same  size  used  for  the  commemoratives. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  extremely  difficult  to  impossible  to  assemble  a  true 

type  set.  However,  a  “generalized”  type  set,  reflecting  basic  ideas  in  design, 

can  be  assembled  -at  a  nominal  cost.  Such  a  set  would  not  be  concerned  with 
«  # 

minor  variations  in  design,  nor  with  trial  pieces,  nor  with  patterns  which 
closely  resemble  adopted  types.  The  varied  styles  of  individual  engravers  in 
developing  the  same  theme,  would  also  not  require  separate  pieces.  The 
resulting  set  would  show,  then,  general  design  ideas  for  the  half  dollar, 
which  were  not  minted  as  adopted  styles  for  the  regular  issues.  Further, 
the  set  would  not  include  pieces  containing  unique  or  rare  designs,  but 
rather  those  designs  issued  in  large  enough  quantity  or  with  sufficient  varia¬ 
tions  to  indicate  a  design  trend. 
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TYPE  A 

“Flying  Eagle”  reverse 

This  type  displays  a  flying  eagle  design  on  the  reverse.  In  some  instances, 
the  eagle  is  flying  through  a  plain  field.  In  others,  he  appears  to  be  standing 
on  an  olive  branch.  In  both  varieties,  however,  the  basic  design  is  alike,  and 
the  differences  are  minor.  There  are  four  principal  varieties  of  obverses, 
two  of  which  appear  in  the  regular  half  dollar  mintage,  and  two  of  which 
are  liberty  heads  similar  to  those  found  on  U.S.  gold  coins.  Any  of  the 
following  A-W  pattern  numbers  will  display  the  general  reverse  design 
designated  as  “Type  A:”  72,  73,  77,  78,  89,  95,  96,  and  98. 


TYPE  B 

Paquet  “Seated  Liberty”  Obverse 

Paquet’s  handsome  liberty  seated  design  is  combined  with  a  number  of 
different  reverses,  to  form  Type  B.  Liberty  is  portrayed  in  an  extremely 
erect  posture,  with  her  right  hand  on  a  fasces,  and  her  left  on  a  shield.  One 
variety  of  reverse  portrays  a  spread-wing  facing  eagle  with  a  ribbon  in  its 
beak.  A  second  variety  includes  a  large  and  ornate  wreath,  within  which 
may  be  “half  dollar,”  “50  Cents,”  or  “%  dollar.”  The  varieties  of  Type  B 
were  issued  profusely  in  copper,  as  well  as  silver.  A-W  numbers  284  to  289 
represent  the  pieces  with  the  wreath-type  reverses,  while  A-W  291  and  292 
have  the  eagle  reverse. 
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TYPE  C 

Longacre  “Liberty  Head”  obverse 

The  rather  unusual  liberty  head  designed  by  Longacre  was  combined  with 
the  reverses  described  in  Type  B,  and  will  be  considered  Type  C.  This  ob¬ 
verse  features  a  large  and  ornate  wreath  which  almost  completely  obscures 
the  hair  style  of#the  head,  as  well  as  a  ribbon  which  curls  about  the  base  of 
the  neck  and  bears  the  motto  “liberty.”  Like  Type  B,  many  copper  pieces 
were  issued,  as  well  as  silver.  A-W  numbers  293  to  298  have  the  wreath- 
type  reverses,  while  A-W  299  and  300  have  the  eagle  reverse.  (Note:  It  is 
quite  desirable  to  have  both  major  reverse  types  represented.  If  Type  B  is 
selected  with  a  wreath  reverse,  Type  C  should  have  the  eagle  reverse,  or 
vice  versa.) 


Type  D  Type  E 


TYPE  D 

Turban  Head — Standard 

This  type  is  characterized  by  an  obverse  liberty  head,  crowned  with  a 
“turban”  that  has  the  appearance  of  an  elongated  liberty  cap,  of  which  the 
peak  has  been  folded  to  the  front.  An  additional  distinguishing  character¬ 
istic  is  the  ribbon  containing  the  motto  “In  God  We  Trust,”  which  replaces 
the  date  in  the  field  below  the  head.  The  reverses  are  of  two  varieties,  the 
“standard  silver”  and  the  “standard.”  In  the  first,  the  words  “standard 
silver”  in  large  letters,  appear  around  the  border.  “50  cents”  appears  in  a 
wreath,  with  the  date  below.  In  the  second,  the  word  “standard”  appears  in 
small  letters  at  the  top,  with  “50  cents”’  and  the  date  enclosed  in  an  ornate 
wreath.  A-W  numbers  732  to  737  and  895  to  900  have  the  “standard  silver” 
reverse,  while  numbers  915  to  920  have  the  “standard”  reverse.  This  general 
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type  comes  in  silver,  copper  and  aluminum,  with  both  plain  and  milled 
edges. 

TYPE  E 

Bandeau,  Diadem — Standard 

This  type  does  not  vary  greatly  from  Type  D.  The  liberty  head  depicted 
is  much  the  same,  but  the  replacement  of  the  turban,  by  either  a  bandeau  or 
a  diadem  makes  the  design  appear  to  be  better-centered  and  more  graceful. 
In  addition,  the  elimination  of  a  small  ribbon  bearing  the  motto  “liberty” 
from  the  neck  area,  enhances  this  effect.  Type  E  has  two  varieties  of  ob¬ 
verse,  “bandeau”  and  “diadem.”  The  bandeau  featured  in  the  first  variety 
is  composed  of  a  slender  ribbon,  worn  in  the  style  of  a  diadem,  while  the 
second  variety  shows  a  pointed  diadem  in  approximately  the  same  position. 
The  reverses  are  similar  to  those  described  in  Type  D.  A-W  numbers  738 
to  749  and  901  to  912  have  the  “standard  silver”  reverse,  while  numbers 
921  to  932  have  the  “standard”  reverse. 

(Note:  It  is  quite  desirable  to  have  both  reverse  varieties  represented.  If 
Type  D  is  selected  with  a  “standard  silver”  reverse,  Type  E  should  have  the 
“standard”  reverse,  or  vice  versa.) 


TYPE  F 

“Dramatic”  Seated  Liberty  obverse 

Three  varieties  comprise  the  Type  F  obverse.  The  basic  design  is  that  of 
a  seated  female  figure,  facing  left,  in  a  striking  or  dramatic  pose.  All  of  the 
three  varieties  must  be  considered  among  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  the 
pattern  series.  The  first  variety  shows  liberty  as  a  graceful  rather  girlish 
figure,  seated  on  a  draped  bench  or  seat,  holding  a  shield  with  the  left  hand, 
and  with  a  pole  bearing  a  liberty  cap  on  the  left  side.  The  second  variety, 
commonly  called  the  “Indian  princess”  design,  depicts  liberty,  with  a 
feathered  headdress,  holding  a  pole  with  liberty  cap  in  her  right  hand, 
while  her  left  rests  on  a  globe.  Stars  sometimes  do,  and  sometimes  do  not, 
appear  around  the  border.  The  third  variety  shows  the  seated  liberty  lean¬ 
ing  slightly  forward  to  fondle  the  head  of  a  facing  eagle  with  her  right 
hand,  while  her  left  holds  sword  and  shield.  The  first  two  varieties  are  found 
with  “standard”  reverses  (as  in  Type  D  and  E)  and  with  regular  reverses 
of  the  year  of  issue.  The  third  variety  reverse  depicts  a  facing  eagle,  hold¬ 
ing  a  shield  at  its  left  side.  A-W  numbers  883  to  894  represent  the  first 
variety;  numbers  1130  to  1141  are  of  the  second  type;  and  numbers  1258  to 
1260  represent  the  limited  issue  of  the  third  variety. 
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TYPE  G 

Barber-M organ  Liberty  Heads 

During  the  years  1877  and  1879,  a  number  of  different  varieties  of  liberty 
head  designs  weye  created,  mostly  by  Barber  and  Morgan.  In  all  instances 
the  heads  were  large,  almost  completely  filling  the  obverse.  Although  there 
are  at  least  a  dozen  different  varieties,  there  are  surprisingly  small  differ¬ 
ences  between  them,  at  a  casual  glance.  All  have  the  motto  “liberty  ’  on  a 
bandeau,  diadem  or  liberty  cap  border,  which  vary  little  in  over-all  appear¬ 
ance.  Many  are  similar  to  the  designs  that  appeared  on  the  “Morgan” 
dollars  and  on  pattern  dollars.  The  reverses,  for  the  most  part,  feature 
large  facing  eagles,  with  wings  held  in  varying  positions.  Some  eagles  are 
superimposed  on  a  large  heraldic  shield.  This  type  is  represented  by  A-W 
numbers  1506  to  1540  and  1614  to  1619. 

APPROXIMATE  COST 

An  important  consideration  to  the  majority  of  collectors  is  the  cost  of 
assembling  such  a  set.  In  general,  proof  specimens  may  usually  be  secured 


at  the  following  prices: 

Type  A  . $50.00  to  $250.00 

Type  B  .  $13.00  to  $  17.00 

Type  C  .  $12.50  to  $  15.00 

Type  D  .  $15.00  to  $  22.50 

Type  E  .  $13.00  to  $  20.00 

Type  F  .  $13.00  to  $  20.00 

Type  G  .  $30.00  to  $  50.00 


It  can  be  seen  that  the  set  could  be  assembled  for  only  $146.00,  assuming 
each  piece  was  acquired  at  the  lowest  general  price  reached,  but  it  would 
more  likely  require  about  $175.00.  This  cost  is  quite  low  when  it  is  consider¬ 
ed  that  a  single  half-dollar  (1796-7)  necessary  for  a  type-set  of  regularly 
issued  half  dollars  would  require  the  same  amount. 

However,  for  the  collector  who  finds  his  budget  more  limited,  theie  aie 
two  alternatives:  one  may  acquire  the  pieces  in  fine  to  extremely  fine  condi¬ 
tion  for  about  half  the  cost  of  proofs,  or  for  $75.00  to  $100.00;  or,  by  elimi¬ 
nating  Type  A,  may  acquire  a  set  in  proof  for  $100, .00  to  $120.00. 

The  more  advanced  collector,  on  the  other  hand,  may  wish  to  expand  the 
set  from  seven  to  thirteen  pieces  by  acquiring  one  of  each  of  the  majoi 
varieties  mentioned  above.  Such  a  collection  could  be  acquired  for  about 
$325.00  to  $350.00. 
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Sucj  chested  fJijpe  Set  o ^ pattern 

(Quarter- S)o  (far 3 


FT1HE  pattern  quarter  dollars,  like  the  pattern  dollars  and  trade  dollars, 
fall  into  five  major  types.  The  first  type  is  determined  by  reverse  de¬ 
sign,  the  other  four  by  obverse  design.  These  last  four  types  feature  designs 
already  met  with  in  the  half-dollar  pattern  type  set.  As  in  the  previous 
series,  trial  pieces  and  die-strikes  have  been  omitted,  as  have  A-W  222  and 
223,  both  of  which  seem  to  be  die-strikes,  although  sometimes  classified  as 
“patterns.” 


TYPE  A  “PAQUET  EAGLE”  REVERSE 

This  well-executed  reverse,  with  a  classic  simplicity  of  design,  occurs  on 
pattern  quarters  intermittently  from  1858  to  1865.  Although  its  over-all 
appearance  seems  similar  to  the  regular  reverse,  there  are  important  dif- 
erences.  Whereas  the  regular  issue  reverse  has  “quar.  dollar”  inscribed  near 
the  border  at  the  bottom,  this  reverse  carries  the  unabbreviated  value  “quar¬ 
ter  dollar,”  for  the  first  time  on  a  piece  of  this  denomination.  The  eagle, 
which  dominates  the  design,  is  more  lifelike  and  impressive  than  that  on 
the  regular  reverse.  The  wings  are  larger  and  fuller,  its  right  one  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  milling  at  the  edge.  The  head  is  raised  at  a  higher  angle  than  on 
the  regular  design,  and  the  beak  (significantly)  is  closed  in  dignified  silence. 
The  arrangements  of  legs,  arrows  and  branches,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fig¬ 
ures,  vary.  In  the  pattern  design,  the  branch  in  the  eagle’s  right  talon  is 
neater  in  appearance,  while  the  arrows  in  the  left  are  thinner  but  much 
sharper  (perhaps  significantly).  This  reverse  is  always  found  combined 
with  the  obverse  of  the  regular  quarter  dollar  issue  of  the  period.  It  is 
found  in  A-W  numbers  235,  307,  443,  444,  503  and  504,  of  which  a  total  of 

approximately  forty  pieces  were  struck. 

/ 

TYPE  B  “TURBAN  HEAD— STANDARD 
The  “Turban  Head-Standard”  design  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  half 
dollar  Type  D.  The  obverse  is  dominated  by  a  liberty  head  wearing  an  elon- 


gated  liberty  cap,  folded  to  the  front  in  such  a  way  as  to  resemble  a  turban. 
“United  States  of  America”  appears  in  very  large  letters  around  the  top 
and  sides,  near  the  edge.  A  ribbon  fills  the  remaining  space  of  the  circum¬ 


ference,  at  the  bottom,  and  bears  the  inscription  “In  God  We  Trust.”  A 
smaller  ribbon,  bearing  the  motto  “liberty,”  appears  about  the  neck  of  the 
liberty  head.  The  “Standard  Silver”  reverse  and  the  “Standard”  reverse, 
both  previously  described  in  the  half  dollar  series  (Type  D),  form  the  re¬ 
verses  for  this  quarter  dollar  type,  as  well.  A-W  numbers  753  to  758,  and 
039  to  944  represent  this  type  with  “Standard  Silver”  reverse,  while  A-W 
numbers  957  to  962  have  the  “Standard”  reverse. 


TYPE  C  BANDEAU,  DIADEM  —  STANDARD 

This  type- has  many  features  in  common  with  the  “Turban  Head-Stand¬ 
ard,”  described  above.  The  same  two  reverse  varieties  are  found  with  both. 
The  large-lettered  “United  States  of  America”  and  the  large  ribbon  with 
inscription  are  found  on  this  obverse.  However,  both  the  bandeau  and  the 
diadem  varieties  also  show  significant  differences  from  the  turban  head. 
The  design  appears  better  centered  and  more  graceful  without  the  turban, 
and  the  hair  is  permitted  to  show.  Moreover,  the  smaller  ribbon  with  motto 
has  been  eliminated  in  this  type,  as  has  one  or  both  stars  appearing  on  the 
forehead.  The  “Standard  Silver”  reverse  is  combined  with  this  type  in  A-W 
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numbers  759  to  770  and  945  to  956,  while  the  “Standard’'  reverse  is  found 
on  A-W  numbers  963  to  974. 

(Note:  It  is  quite  desirable  to  have  both  reverse  varieties  represented. 
If  Type  D  is  selected  with  a  “Standard  Silver”  reverse,  Type  E  should  have 
the  “Standard”  reverse,  or  vice  versa.) 


TYPE  D  “DRAMATIC  SEATED  LIBERTY”  OBVERSE 

Type  D  is  similar  to  the  half  dollar  pattern  Type  F.  It  has  three  obverse 
varieties:  the  “Seated  Maiden;”  the  “Indian  Princess;”  and  the  “Amazon¬ 
ian.”  Each  portrays  a  seated  figure  of  liberty,  facing  left,  in  a  dramatic 
pose.  The  first  variety  depicts  a  girlish  figure,  holding  a  partly  obscured 
shield  in  her  left  hand.  The  second  variety  shows  liberty;  in  the  guise  of  a 
seated  “Indian  Princess”  with  her  left  hand  resting  on  a  globe.  The  third 
variety,  which  has  often  been  called  the  most  attractive  of  all  pattern  de¬ 
signs,  features  the  seated  liberty  as  a  female  warrior  whose  left  hand  rests 
on  a  sword  and  shield,  and  whose  right  hand  fondles  the  head  of  an  alert¬ 
appearing  eagle.  The  first  two  varieties  are  found  with  “Standard”  reverses 
(as  in  type  B  and  C),  as  well  as  reverses  of  the  regular  issue  of  quarters 
of  the  same  year.  The  reverse  of  the  third  variety  features  a  facing  eagle, 
holding  a  shield  at  its  left  side.  The  first  variety  is  represented  by  A-W 
numbers  975  to  986;  the  second  may  be  selected  from  A-W  numbers  1144 
to  1155;  while  the  rare  third  variety  is  listed  as  A-W  1263  to  1265. 


TYPE  E  BARBER-MORGAN  LIBERTY  HEADS 
This  type  corresponds  to  half  dollar  Type  G,  except  that  the  quarters 
show  many  less  varieties.  All  obverses  feature  large  liberty  heads  which 
completely  dominate  the  design.  All  heads  face  left,  except  in  the  variety 
known  as  “Morgan’s  Schoolgirl  Design”  (A-W  1662  and  1663).  Facing 
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eagles  appear  on  the  reverses,  with  wings  raised  but  not  spread.  The 
“Schoolgirl  Design”  furnishes  the  lone  exception,  depicting  the  eagle  with 
wings  held  in  a  position  preparatory  to  flight.  An  example  of  Type  E  may 
be  secured  from  A-W  numbers  1541  and  1542,  1620  to  1623,  or  1662  and 
1663. 


APPROXIMATE  COST 

Proof  specimens  of  the  commoner  pieces  may  usually  be  obtained  at  the 


following  prices: 

Type  A  .  $30.00  to  $40.00 

Type  B  .  $10.00  to  $12.50 

Type  C  .  $10.00  to  $12.50 

Type  D  .  $15.00  to  $20.00 

Type  E  .  $30.00  to  $40.00 


It  is  evident  that  the  set  may  be  completed  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  if  the  collector  is  careful  in  his  selection.  A  set  which  in¬ 
cludes  both  varieties  of  Types  B  and  C,  and  all  three  varieties  of  Type  D, 
would  cost  approximately  $185.00. 


HE  twenty-cent  piece  has  much  in  common  with  the  trade  dollar.  Both 


were  designed  for  a  specific  purpose,  both  were  short-lived  issues,  and 
both  are  particularly  remarkable  for  the  reverse  designs.  The  patterns  for 
the  twenty-cent  piece  are  distinguished  by  two  factors:  true  patterns  (ex¬ 
cluding  trial  pieces)  were  produced  during  a  span  of  only  two  years;  the 
only  designs  created  exclusively  for  the  denomination  were  reverse  designs. 
Of  the  four  obverses  used  on  these  patterns,  two  were  adaptations  of  trade 
dollar  obverses,  one  was  an  adaptation  of  the  regular  quarter  dollar  obverse, 
while  the  other  was  also  used  in  connection  with  dime,  quarter  dollar  and 
half  dollar  patterns.  As  was  the  case  with  trade  dollars,  then,  the  twenty 
cent  piece  types  are  determined  by  reverse  designs. 


TYPE  A  “20  CENTS”  REVERSE 


This  type  has  the  legend  “United  States  of  America”  in  large  letters 
around  three-fourths  of  the  circumference,  near  the  edge.  Just  within  the 
legend  is  a  large  wreath,  whose  stems  and  securing  ribbon  occupy  most  of 
the  lower  field.  The  space  within  the  wreath  is  occupied  by  a  large  “20,” 
with  a  slightly  curved  “cents”  below.  Two  obverse  varieties  are  combined 
with  this  type.  The  first  is  similar  to  the  Bailey  design  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  trade  dollar  type  C,  in  connection  with  A-W  1322-A,  which 
depicts  a  seated  liberty  with  liberty  pole  and  cap  in  her  right  hand,  with  a 
globe  under  the  left  hand,  surrounded  by  agricultural  products.  The  second 
obverse  variety  (also  found  on  pattern  trade  dollars)  features  liberty  seat¬ 
ed  by  the  seashore,  with  a  sailing  ship  in  the  background.  The  first  variety 
is  represented  by  A-W  numbers  1388  and  1389,  while  the  second  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  A-W  1446  to  1448. 
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TYPE  B  “SHIELD”  REVERSE 

This  rather  striking-  reverse  is  dominated  by  a  shield  of  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  design  from  those  appearing  on  other  U.  S.  Mint  products.  A  large  “20” 
is  impressed  in  the  shield.  Various  heraldic  emblems  protrude  from  its  three 
sides.  The  legend  “United  States  of  America”  appears  in  large  letters  around 
ihree-fourths  of  the  circumference,  near  the  edge,  as  in  Type  A.  The  word 
“cents”  is  centered  in  the  remaining  quarter  of  the  circumference.  The  over¬ 
all  effect  is  one  of  balance  and  artistic  merit.  A  single  obverse  design  is 
lound  with  this  reverse.  It  is  the  so-called  “Sailor  Head,”  found  as  a  variety 
of  pattern  half-dollar  type  G,  and  as  a  variety  of  pattern  quarter-dollar 
type  E.  A  specimen  of  this  type  may  be  secured  from  A-W  numbers  1435 
to  1438. 


TYPE  C  “FRACTIONAL”  REVERSE 

The  legends  “United  States  of  America”  and  “Twenty  Cents”  appear 
around  the  circumference  of  this  type,  near  the  edge.  They  enclose  a  wreath, 
open  at  the  top.  Within  the  open  neck  of  the  wreath  appears  a  large  frac¬ 
tion  “1/5,”  from  which  the  type  derives  its  name.  The  words  “of  a  dollar,” 
within  the  wreath,  complete  the  statement  of  value,  “1/5  of  a  dollar.”  This 
type  is  of  particular  interest,  in  that  it  shares  with  the  Stella  and  with  a 
variety  of  Metric  Dollar  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  few  patterns  having 
the  monetary  value  expressed  in  two  ways.  This  reverse  may  be  secured 
with  the  same  obverse  found  on  the  second  variety  of  Type  A,  from  A-W 
numbers  1439  to  1441,  or  with  an  obverse  similar  to  the  adopted  type,  from 
A-W  numbers  1449  to  1452. 

ADDITIONAL  VARIETIES 

In  addition  to  the  three  major  types  above,  there  is  a  fourth  reverse 
which  is  similar  to  the  adopted  reverse  of  the  regular  issue.  For  that  reason 
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it  was  not  listed  as  a  “pattern  type.”  It  is  found  combined  with  all  obverses 
mentioned  above,  except  the  “Sailor  Head.” 

APPROXIMATE  COST 

There  is  little  variation  in  price  between  the  major  types,  as  well  as  be 
tween  the  varieties.  Twenty  Cent  Pattern  prices  are  consistently  homogen¬ 
eous.  In  general,  representative  specimens  may  be  secured  at  the  follow¬ 


ing  prices. 

Type  A  .  $85.00  to  $45.00 

Type  B  .  $35.00  to  $45.00 

Type  C  .  $30.00  to  $35.00 


The  average  cost  of  the  set  would  be  about  $100.00.  A  complete  set,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  five  varieties  of  the  three  types,  plus  a  specimen  of  the  un¬ 
typed  reverse,  would  cost  approximately  $215.00. 
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fTIHE  pattern  dimes  were  “late  starters”  compared  to  other  series,  the 
first  one  being-  dated  1863.  Four  of  the  seven  major  types  repeat  designs 
already  met  with  in  patterns  of  larger  denomination.  A  fifth  type  (AW 
669,  670)  is  an  adaption  of  the  design  cf  the  last  large  cents  of  regular  is¬ 
sue.  Still  another  type,  although  it  features  an  original  reverse,  repeats 
an  obverse  of  regular  issue.  There  remains,  then,  one  type  which  represents 
an  entirely  new  design,  on  both  obverse  and  reverse.  This  set  of  pattern 
and  experimental  dimes  should  prove  attractive  to  the  majority  of  collec¬ 
tors,  as  it  is  comparatively  inexpensive,  the  various  pieces  are  usually  avail¬ 
able,  and  the  space  occupied  is  small  in  relation  to  the  variety  of  types 
displayed. 


TYPE  A  “POSTAGE  CURRENCY” 


This  type  represents  a  design  that  is  unique,  and  is  met  with  in  no  other 
denomination.  A  shield  is  centered  on  the  obverse,  with  crossed  arrows 
protruding.  A  small  wreath  surrounds  the  top  and  sides.  The  curved  words 
“Exchanged  for”  are  in  the  field  at  the  top,  with  “U.  S.  Notes”  in  the  field 
at  the  bottom.  Centered  on  the  reverse  are  the  words  “10  cents  1863,”  with 
the  “10”  being  large  and  conspicuous.  “Postage  Currency”  and  “Act  July 
1862”  appear  in  curved  form  around  the  circumference,  near  the  edge.  These 
pieces  were  struck  in  seven  different  metals  and  alloys,  and  were  one  of 
the  experiments  intended  to  help  remedy  the  shortage  of  “hard  coin”  oc- 
curing  during  the  Civil  War  period.  These  are  represented  by  A-W  num¬ 
bers  381  to  387.  .  ™ 


TYPE  B  “LARGE-CENT  DIME” 

Experimental  pieces  of  both  ten-cent  and  three-cent  denomination  were 
struck  in  a  size  and  design  closely  resembling  the  regular  issue  large  cents 
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of  the  1857  type.  The  obverses  of  these  “king  size  dimes”  bear  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  the  cents  of  regular  issue,  and  were  undoubtedly  struck 
from  a  die  originally  completed  (except  for  date)  for  such  cents.  The  re¬ 
verse  designs,  although  closely  resembling  each  other,  show  certain  minor 
differences.  The  dime  reverse  has  a  wreath  of  different  type  from  that  of 
the  cent.  The  value  “ten  cents”  is  in  smaller  letters  than  the  value  “one  cent” 
on  the  other  piece.  This  type,  represented  by  A-W  numbers  669  and  670, 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  entire  essai  series. 


TYPE  C  “TURBAN  HEAD-STANDARD” 

This  is  the  same  design  previously  encountered,  under  the  same  designa¬ 
tion,  in  the  half-dollar  and  quarter-dollar  series.  This  type,  featuring  a 
folded  liberty  cap  on  the  head  of  Liberty  on  the  obverse,  and  the  familiar 
“standard  silver”  and  “standard”  reverses,  has  been  fully  described  in  the 
preceding  series.  It  is  represented  in  the  dime  series,  with  the  “Standard 
Silver”  reverse,  by  A-W  numbers  774  to  779  and  987  to  992.  A-W  numbers 
1005  to  1010  combine  it  with  the  “Standard”  reverse. 


TYPE  D  “BANDEAU,  DIADEM-STANDARD” 

This  type,  too,  has  been  previously  encountered,  under  the  same  desig¬ 
nation,  in  the  half-dollar  and  quarter-dollar  series.  One  obverse  variety 
depicts  Liberty  wearing  a  diadem,  while  in  the  other  she  wears  a  bandeau. 
A-W  numbers  780  to  785  and  993  to  998  represent  the  Bandeau  variety  with 
“Standard  Silver”  reverse,  while  A-W  numbers  1011  to  1016  have  the  “Stand¬ 
ard”  reverse.  The  Diadem  obverse  may  be  found  on  A-W  numbers  786  to 
791  and  999  to  1004,  with  “Standard  Silver”  reverse;  while  A-W  numbers 
1017  to  1022  combine  it  with  the  “Standard”  reverse. 


TYPE  E  “SPECIFICATIONS  DIME” 

This  is  the  only  dime  pattern  type  determined  by  reverse  design.  The  ob- 
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verse  is  the  type  of  the  regular  issue,  with  date  omitted.  Both  varieties  of 
the  unusual  reverse,  however,  consist  of  a  listing  of  the  “specifications”  or 
metallic  composition  of  the  piece,  together  with  the  date.  Both  varieties  ab¬ 
breviate  the  names  of  the  metals  used,  and  separate  these  terms  from  the 
date  (at  the  bottom)  by  a  horizontal  line.  The  first  variety,  represented  by 
A-W  numbers  792  to  794,  is  enscribed  “SIL.9  NIC.l,”  in  very  large  letters, 
in  two  lines.  The  second  variety,  found  in  A-W  numbers  795  and  796,  lists 
“SIL.  NIC.  COP.”  in  smaller  letters  in  three  lines.  Both  varieties  were 
struck  in  several  alloys. 


TYPE  F  “DRAMATIC”  SEATED  LIBERTY  OBVERSE 
This  represents  still  another  dime  type  which  has  previously  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  half-dollar  and  quarter-dollar  series.  As  in  those  patterns 
of  the  higher  denominations,  both  the  “Girlish  Figure”  and  “Indian  Prin¬ 
cess”  varieties  are  found  with  two  reverses — the  regular  reverse  of  the 
year  of  issue,  and  the  “Standard”  reverse.  The  dime  type,  however,  does 
not  contain  the  third  variety,  known  as  the  “Amazonian”  design,  as  do  the 
similar  types  of  the  higher  denominations.  A-W  numbers  1023  to  1028 
combine  the  “Girlish  Figure”  with  the  “Standard”  reverse,  and  numbers 
1029  to  1034  combine  the  same  obverse  with  the  reverse  of  the  year’s  reg¬ 
ular  issue.  The  “Indian  Princess”  obverse  has  the  “Standard”  reverse  in 
A-W  numbers  1165  to  1168  and  1172  to  1174,  and  the  regular  issue  reverse 
in  numbers  1162  to  1164  and  1169  to  1171. 


TYPE  G  “BARBER-MORGAN  LIBERTY  HEADS” 

Although  we  find,  in  this  last  type,  obverse  designs  that  have  already 
been  described  in  the  half-dollar  and  quarter-dollar  series  of  the  same 
designation,  some  of  the  reverses  present  new  designs  of  a  style  not  previ¬ 
ously  encountered.  The  “Standard  Head,”  “Washlady,”  and  “Morgan  Dollar” 
obverse  varieties,  of  this  dime  type,  differ  from  similar  designs  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  series  only  in  the  legends  near  the  edge.  The  reverses,  however,  make 
use  of  the  typical  “dime”  arrangement  of  a  wreath  around  the  words  “one 
dime.”  Unlike  the  dimes  of  regular  issue,  a  circle  of  dots  separates  wreath 
from  words.  The  motto  “E  Pluribus  Unum”  has  been  added  to  these  pattern 
reverses,  whereas  it  is  not  found  on  the  “wreath”  reverses  of  regular  is- 
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sue.  A-W  numbers  1543  and  1544,  and  1624  to  1629  represent  this  type  with 
its  minor  varieties. 

APPROXIMATE  COST 

The  collector  will  find  that  his  “per  piece”  cost  in  assembling  this  set  is 
quite  low,  perhaps  the  lowest  cost  in  assembling  a  pattern  type  set  of  any 
denomination.  Only  types  “B”  and  “G”  are  scarce  enough  to  provide  diffi¬ 
culty  of  location,  or  to  require  an  expenditure  of  more  than  fifteen  dollars. 
If  the  commoner  varieties  are  acquired,  the  typical  cost  will  be: 


Type  A  .  $12.00  to  $15.00 

Type  B  .  $27.50  to  $35.00 

Type  C  .  $  7.50  to  $10.00 

Type  D  .  $  7.50  to  $10.00 

Type  D  .  $12.50  to  $17.50 

Type  F  .  $12.50  to  $15.00 

Type  G  .  $25.00  to  $32.50 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  complete  set  will  cost  from  $105.00  to  $135.00. 
At  the  lower  figure,  this  would  represent  an  average  price  of  only  fifteen 
dollars  a  piece. 
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TN  spite  of  its  long-  history  of  coinage,  the  half-dime  is  represented  by  only 
a  single  pattern  type,  with  three  varieties.  This  type  is  the  well-known 
“Dramatic  Seated  Liberty”  design,  previously  encountered  throughout  the 
pattern  silver  series. 

A  second  type  has  often  been  listed  as  a  pattern  by  such  authorities  as 
Adams  and  Woodin.  This  is  the  “half-disme”  issue  of  1792.  In  the  author’s 
opinion,  however,  no  satisfactory  proof  exists  that  this  was  not  a  regular 
issue.  Moreover,  it  is  intended  to  include  in  these  type  sets  only  those  pat¬ 
terns  and  experimental  pieces  struck  after  “regular”  mint  operations  -start¬ 
ed,  in  1793. 

No  illustration  of  the  “Dramatic  Seated  Liberty”  type  is  given  herein,  as 
it  has  already  been  amply  depicted  in  the  dime,  quarter-dollar,  and  other 
silver  series  previously  noted.  The  first  variety  is  the  familiar  “Seated 
Maiden”  design.  The  second  and  third  varieties  are  the  “Indian  Princess” 
design,  with  and  without  stars  on  obverse.  One  reverse  variety  is  the  famil¬ 
iar  “Standard”  reverse,  similar  to  that  described  in  the  pattern  dime  series, 
but  with  the  value  “5  cents”  substituted  for  “10  cents.”  The  second  is  the 
reverse  design  of  the  half-dimes  of  regular  issue. 

The  Seated  Maiden  variety  may  be  found  in  A-W  numbers  1038  to  1049. 
The  Indian  Princess  variety  without  stars  is  found  in  A-W  numbers  1178 
to  1183,  and  with  stars  in  A-W  1184  to  1189. 

APPROXIMATE  COST 

A  proof  specimen  of  this  type,  in  copper,  and  of  the  commonest  variety, 
may  be  secured  for  as  little  as  $7.50.  In  silver,  a  common  variety  will  usual¬ 
ly  be  obtained  at  about  $12.50.  If  all  three  varieties  are  desired,  the  cost 
will  be  approximately  as  follows: 


Variety  1  .  $  7.50  to  $12.50 

Variety  2  .  $15.00  to  $17.50 

Variety  3  .  $15.00  to  $17.50 
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THE  five  cent  nickel  coin  is  the  “youngest”  issue  of  the  various  denomin¬ 
ations  now  in  circulation.  It  was  preceded  by  the  small  silver  half 
dime  which,  paradoxically,  is  usually  considered  the  “oldest”  American  coin, 
having  had  its  inception  in  1792.  The  nickel  patterns,  like  the  nickels  of 
regular  issue,  are  all  of  comparatively  recent  mintage.  Although  the  first 
pattern  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  1865,  the  following  thirty  years 
witnessed  the  striking  of  a  considerable  number  of  pieces,  with  the  result 
that  there  are  now  available  seven  major  types  and  many  additional  vari¬ 
eties.  Planchet  size  has  remained  remarkably  constant,  except  for  a  few 
pieces,  such  as  AW  684  and  685. 


TYPE  A— “PRESIDENTIAL  HEAD” 

The  several  varieties  of  this  type  all  have  in  common  a  large  head,  either 
of  Washington  or  Lincoln,  facing  right,  on  the  obverse.  The  first  variety 
has  a  medium  size  head  of  Washington  with  part  of  the  bust  showing. 
“United  States  of  America”  or  “In  God  We  Trust”  appears  near  the  edge, 
around  the  top  and  part  of  the  sides.  The  date  is  below  the  head.  The  re¬ 
verse  may  be  either  similar  to  that  of  the  shield  nickel  of  regular  issue,  with 
or  without  rays,  or  may  be  of  a  distinctive  design  in  which  a  bold  figure  5 
is  enclosed  within  a  large  bushy  wreath.  In  the  last  variety,  “United  States 
of  America”  encircles  the  wreath,  except  in  one  variation  where  “cents” 
accompanies  the  numeral  “5,”  and  “In  God  We  Trust”  appears  at  the  top 
of  the  wreath.  The  second  variety  has  a  larger  and  more  artistic  head  of 
Washington,  with  the  bust  practically  eliminated.  “God  and  Our  Country” 
appears  near  the  edge,  at  the  top  and  sides,  with  the  date  below.  The  reverse 
has  the  bold  “5”  in  wreath,  with  “United  States  of  America”  around  the 
wreath,  as  described  in  the  first  variety.  The  third  variety  has  a  moderate 
sized  head  of  Lincoln,  with  inscriptions  similar  to  the  first  variety,  on  the 
obverse.  The  single  reverse  design  is  the  one  previously  described  in  the 
first  variety,  in  which  “cents”  appears  under  the  numeral  “5,”  and  “In  God 
We  Trust”  is  at  the  top  of  the  very  bushy  wreath,  in  small  letters.  A-W 
numbers  541  to  553,  as  well  as  588,  represent  the  first  variety.  The  second 
is  listed  as  A-W  554  to  557.  The  rare  third  variety  is  represented  by  A-W 
581  to  583. 
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TYPE  B— “THREE-CENT  LIBERTY  HEAD” 

The  obverse  of  this  type  will  have  a  very  familiar  appearance  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  nickel  three  cent  pieces  of  regular  issue.  Not  only  are 
the  liberty  heads  quite  similar,  but  the  legend  “United  States  of  America” 
is  found  on  both,  in  approximately  the  same  position.  The  very  minor  die 
variations  of  these  pattern  obverses  are  not  noticeable  enough  to  warrant 
the  listing  of  varieties.  A  typical  variation  is  the  inclusion  or  omission  of 
a  star  on  the  coronet.  There  are  three  major  reverse  varieties.  The  first  one 


has  a  large  numeral  “5”  with  the  words  “cents”  below  it,  centered  within 
a  large  wreath.  “In  God  We  Trust”  appears  in  tiny  letters  at  the  top  of  the 
wreath,  in  most  examples.  The  second  variety  is  characterized  by  a  large 
Roman  numeral  “V”  within  a  wreath.  Various  devices,  including  a  star,  a 
cross,  and  “In  God  We  Trust”  (on  a  narrow  ribbon),  occur  at  the  top  of  the 
wreath  on  various  specimens.  On  a  few  pieces,  the  curved  word  “cents” 
appears  under  rhe  “V.”  The  third  variety  is  distinguished  by  a  large  “V” 
superimposed  on  a  highly  ornamented  shield.  The  reverse  of  regular  issue 
appears  on  a  few  specimens  of  this  type.  A-W  numbers  626  and  627,  644  and 
645,  680  to  682,  and  1197  to  1199  represent  the  first  variety.  A-W  675  to  678, 
803  and  804,  and  1193  to  1195  represent  variety  two.  The  third  variety  is 
listed  as  A-W  numbers  679  and  802. 


TYPE  C— “FEATHERED  HEAD” 

The  popularity  of  the  “Indian  cent,”  which  engraver  Longacre  had  de¬ 
signed  on  a  whim,  undoubtedly  prompted  him  to  try  again,  on  this  nickel 
pattern,  the  idea  of  draping  an  Indian  headdress  on  a  non-Indian  profile. 
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The  result  is  pleasing.  The  legend,  “United  States  of  America,”  is  reduced 
in  size  and  better  balanced  than  it  was  in  Type  B,  and  gives  the  obverse  a 
less  cluttered  and  more  artistic  appearance.  The  reverse,  designed  specific¬ 
ally  for  this  obverse,  has  been  noted  previously  as  variety  three  of  Type  B. 
The  unusually  large  “V”  superimposed  on  the  ornate  shield  gives  a  hand¬ 
some  and  striking  appearance.  The  unobtrusiveness  of  the  small-lettered 
motto  “In  God  We  Trust”  preserves  a  graceful  effect.  A-W  numbers  628  to 
630  represent  this  type. 


TYPE  D— “LIBERTY  HEAD” 

Although  this  type  represents  a  style  of  design  that  was  actually  adopted, 
it  is  included  in  the  type  set  because  of  the  many  interesting  variations 
presented.  The  familiar  liberty  head  with  date  below,  seen  on  the  regular 
issue  nickels  of  1883  to  1913,  will  be  found  on  all  obverses.  The  familiar 
thirteen  stars  surrounding  the  head,  however,  gave  place  in  some  pieces  to 
the  legend  “United  States  of  America.”  In  other  pieces  the  thirteen  stars 
are  split  into  sections  of  six  on  one  side  and  seven  on  the  other,  to  permit 
the  motto  “In  God  We  Trust”  or  “Liberty”  to  occupy  the  honor  position 
above  the  head.  When  “Liberty”  is  so  used,  it  is  omitted  from  the  diadem. 
All  reverses  feature  the  familiar  Roman  numeral  “V”  within  a  wreath. 
Again,  however,  there  are  many  differences  in  detail.  One  handsome  re¬ 
verse,  otherwise  similar  to  the  regular  issue  of  1883,  has  the  word  “cents” 
on  a  ribbon  across  the  “V.”  Other  varieties  feature  a  larger  wreath,  and 
either  omit  all  legends,  or  include  only  “E  Pluribus  Unum”  or  “In  God  We 
Trust”  in  small  letters  at  the  top  of  the  wreath.  A-W  numbers  1648  to  1650 
and  1664  to  1671  "have  “United  States  of  America”  on  the  obverse.  The  split- 
star  arrangement,  with  intervening  motto,  occurs  on  A-W  1672  to  1674  and 
1696  to  1698.  The  reverse  with  “cents  on  a  ribbon,”  is  listed  as  A-W  1681  to 
1683.  The  other  “non-regular”  reverses  may  be  found  on  the  pieces  A-W 
1648  to  1650  and  1664  to  1671,  already  listed  above. 

TYPE  E— “SPECIFICATIONS  NICKEL” 

This  is  the  only  pattern  nickel  type  determined  by  reverse  design.  A 
large  wreath,  bearing  a  vague  resemblance  to  that  found  on  the  “Standard” 
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reverses  of  the  silver  patterns,  is  centered  on  the  reverse.  Thirteen  stars 
encircle  the  outside  of  the  wreath,  but  are  split  into  two  sections  to  permit 
the  word  “five”  to  appear  at  the  top,  and  the  word  “cents”  to  appear  at  the 


bottom.  Within  the  wreath  are  four  different  specifications  of  metallic  con¬ 
tent.  A-W  numbers  1686  and  1687  have  the  words  “pure  nickel,”  A-W  1689 
and  1690  have  “50  N.  50  C.  ”  A-W  1692  and  1693  have  “75  N.  25  C.,”  and 
numbers  1694  and  1695  have  “33  N.  67  C.”  All  specifications  are  arranged 
in  two  lines.  All,  four  varieties  of  this  type  have  the  same  obverse,  the  1883 
to  1912  regular  issue  liberty  head,  encircled  by  “United  States  of  America,” 
as  described  in  Type  D. 


TYPE  F— “PERFORATED  NICKEL” 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  unusual  type.  The  distinguished  feature  is 
a  hole  through  the  center  of  the  planchet.  In  the  first  variety,  the  hole  is 
octagonal  in  shape  and  is  approximately  five  millimeters  in  diameter.  In  the 
second  variety,  the  perforation  is  round,  and  approximately  eight  milli¬ 
meters  in  diameter.  The  reverses  of  both  varieties  are  quite  similar.  In  each 
instance,  a  circlet  of  thirteen  stars  surrounds  the  hole.  The  stars  in  turn  are 
encircled  by  the  legend  “United  States  of  America,”  in  large  letters,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  date,  which  appears  at  the  bottom.  The  obverse  of  the  first 
variety  has  the  curved  word  “five”  in  very  large  letters  in  the  upper  field, 
with  “cents”  appearing  in  the  lower  field  in  the  same  style  of  lettering.  A 
small  shield,  somewhat  similar  to  the  large  type  found  on  the  regular  is¬ 
sue  of  “shield  nidkels,”  is  found  on  either  side  of  the  hole,  separating^  the 
words  “five”  and  “cents.”  On  the  second  variety,  the  curved  words  1  five 
cents,”  in  exceptionally  large  letters,  fill  the  upper  half  of  the  field.  A 
single  shield,  of  the  same  type  as  on  variety  one,  is  centered  below  the  per¬ 
foration,  with  a  rather  thick  branch  protruding  from  either  side.  Variety 
two  is  further  distinguished,  on  both  sides,  by  a  raised  edge,  with  milling, 
around  the  perforation.  A-W  numbers  1702  and  1703  represent  the  fust 
variety.  The  rare  second  variety  is  listed  as  1721,  and  was  struck  only  in 
silver. 
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TYPE  G— “LIBERTY  SHIELD” 

This  well-balanced  type  has  often  been  called  the  “most  distinguished 
nickel  design.”  The  obverse  features  a  graceful  shield,  across  which  is  un¬ 
furled  a  ribbon  bearing  the  incused  word  “liberty.”  Crossed  staves  protrude 
from  behind  the  shield.  A  liberty  cap  appears  on  the  one  to  the  left,  while 
the  staff  to  the  right  bears  a  spread-wing  eagle,  similar  to  those  on  Imperial 
Roman  standards.  Just  inside  the  heavily  beaded  edge  is  the  motto  “E  Pluri- 


bus  Unum,”  and  thirteen  stars,  which  are  divided  at  the  bottom  by  the  date. 
A  large  figure  “5”  with  “cents”  in  small  curved  letters  below,  dominates 
the  reverse,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  unusual  inverted  wreath.  Between  this 
wreath  and  the  heavily  beaded  edge  is  the  legend  “United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,”  in  small  letters.  A-W  numbers  1735  and  1736  represent  this  type. 

ADDITIONAL  VARIETIES 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  types,  there  are  several  pattern  varieties 
which  differ  so  little  from  the  adopted  “shield  nickel”  or  “liberty  head  nick¬ 
el”  types  that  it  was  not  considered  desirable  to  include  them  here.  Typical 
of  such  pieces  are  A-W  numbers  506  to  509,  570  to  572,  etc. 

APPROXIMATE  COST 

The  five  cent  nickel  pattern  prices  are  unusually  homogeneous.  There  are 
no  really  inexpensive  pieces.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  none  that 
command  excessively  high  prices.  In  general,  specimens  of  the  commonest 
varieties  may  be  purchased  at  the  following  prices: 


Type  A  .  $17.50  to  $22.50 

Type  B  .  $15.00  to  $20.00 

Type  C  .  $17.50  to  $22.50 

Type  D  .  $20.00  to  $25.00 

Type  E  .  $22.50  to  $30.00 

Type  F  .  $27.50  to  $32.50 

Type  G  .  $17.50  to  $22.50 


The  scarcer  varieties  usually  do  not  cost  very  much  more  than  the  com 
moner  varieties  of  each  type. 
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^tj 0  attempt  has  been  made  to  split  the  three-cent  series  into  “trime”  and 
nickel-three-cent  g’roups.  In  the  first  place,  this  would  be  impractic¬ 
able  because  of  the  few  available  types.  In  the  second  place,  a  third  division 
would  probably  become  necessary,  as  Type  C  does  not  properly  belong  in 
either  category. 

Although  many  trial  pieces  of  this  denomination  are  available,  true  pat¬ 
tern  or  experimental  types  are  limited  to  five.  These  five  types,  however, 
present  an  interesting  variety  of  designs. 


♦, 


TYPE  A  “HALF-DIME  OBVERSE” 


This  experimental  type,  in  two  varieties,  was  struck  under  pressure  of 
time,  as  a  means  of  illustrating  the  approximate  size  of  a  three-cent  piece, 
were  one  to  be  later  authorized.  The  contemporary  half-dime  obverse  de¬ 
sign  was  used  for  one  side.  For  the  other  side,  two  extremely  plain  dies 
were  prepared.  Centered  on  the  field  of  the  first  was  a  large  figure  “3.”  Cen¬ 
tered  on  the  field  of  the  second  was  a  large  Roman  numeral  “III.”  Nothing 
else  appears  on  either  reverse,  except  a  fine  milling  at  the  edge.  The  two 
resulting  varieties  have  enjoyed  the  dubious  joint  distinction  of  being  called 
the  “ugliest  of  all  known  coins.”  That  distinction,  however,  should  properly 
have  been  reserved  for  A-W  109,  which  is  a  mule  of  the  two  reverses  above. 
The  first  variety  of  this  type  is  listed  as  A-W  108.  The  second  variety,  un¬ 
numbered  in  A-W,  is  usually  designated  A-W  108A. 


TYPE  B  “LIBERTY  Cap” 
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As  if  to  apologize  for  Type  A,  this  piece  presents  a  particularly  well- 
balanced  and  uncrowded  appearance.  The  obverse  displays  a  rayed  liberty 
cap,  with  the  legend  “liberty”  around  its  band.  The  date  (1850)  is  centered 
in  the  field  below  the  cap.  On  the  reverse,  a  Roman  numeral  III,  of  moder- 
rate  size,  is  circled  by  a  slender  and  graceful  wreath.  The  legend  “United 
States  of  America”  appears  in  small  letters  between  the  wreath  and  the 
edge.  The  single  variety  is  represented  by  A-W  number  110,  of  which  ap¬ 
proximately  125  were  struck. 

TYPE  C  “LARGE  CENT” 

The  adaption  of  the  large-cent  design  and  size  to  another  denomination, 
has  been  previously  encountered  in  the  pattern  dime  series.  This  three-cent 
obverse  is  distinguishable  from  the  last  large  cent  type  of  regular  issue, 
only  by  the  date.  The  date  of  the  present  type,  1863,  is  noticeably  smaller 
than  was  customary  on  the  large  cent  issue.  The  reverse  of  this  experimen¬ 
tal  piece,  however,  although  superficially  resembling  the  cents  of  regular 
issue,  shows  several  variations.  The  legend  “United  States  of  America”  is 
in  a  slightly  different  style  of  lettering.  The  wreath  is  of  a  different  com¬ 
position,  and  is  open  at  the  top.  The  denomination  is  indicated  by  a  large 


“3”  with  a  small,  slightly  curved  “cents”  below,  and  is  somewhat  high,  with¬ 
in  the  wreath.  A  specimen  of  this  unusually  interesting  experimental  type 
may  be  secured  from  A-W  numbers  395  to  398.  A  total  of  about  100  pieces 
were  issued,  in  copper  and  aluminum. 


TYPE  D  “SEATED  MAIDEN” 

The  regular  trime  reverse  is  here  combined  with  an  obverse  design  that 
has  been  encountered  throughout  the  pattern  silver  series.  The  familiar 
“Seated  Maiden”  variety  of  the  “Dramatic  Seated  Liberty”  obverse  type  is 
found  in  the  patterns  of  all  silver  denominations  except  the  20  cent  pieces 
(and  the  demonitized  trade  dollars).  This  pattern  trime  type,  struck  in  sil¬ 
ver,  copper  and  aluminum,  is  listed  as  A-W  numbers  1057  to  1062. 
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TYPE  E  “LIBERTY  NICKEL  HEAD” 

This  pattern  type,  designed  for  the  nickel  three-cent  type  rather  than  for 
the  trime,  resembles  rather  closely  the  five  cent  nickel  issued  from  1883 
to  1912.  Except  for  planchet  size,  the  only  distinguishable  difference  on  the 
obverse  is  the  use,  on  the  pattern,  of  the  legend  “United  States  of  America,” 
in  place  of  the  girclet  of  thirteen  stars  found  on  the  five-cent  piece.  On  the 
reverse  of  the  pattern,  the  wreath  is  of  the  same  style  as  that  on  the 
“nickel,”  but  is  proportionately  larger,  and  occupies  the  space  near  the  edge 
where  legends  appear  on  the  five-cent  piece.  As  on  the  “nickel”  the  value 
is  indicated  by  a  large  Roman  numeral  centered  within  the  wreath.  The  ap¬ 
proximately  sixty  pieces  struck  in  nickel,  copper  and  aluminum  are  listed 
as  A-W  numbers  1651  to  1653. 

APPROXIMATE  COST 

The  five  types  of  this  series  can  be  obtained  at  a  total  cost  of  less  than 
cne-hundred  dollars.  With  care,  the  total  set  can  be  secured  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  two  of  the  three-cent  pieces  of  regular  issue  (1877  nickel  type, 
and  1864  trime)  in  proof  condition. 


Type  A  .  $12.50  to  $15.00 

Type  B  .  $15.00  to  $20.00 

Type  C  .  $22.50  to  $27.50 

Type  D  .  $10.00  to  $12.00 

Type  E  .  About  $25  00 
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By  COL.  JAMES  W.  CURTIS 

PT1HE  scarcity  of  regular  issue  two-cent  types  is  reflected  in  the  patterns. 
■*-  There  were  only  three  major  pattern  types  struck.  Interestingly  enough, 
the  two  principal  dates  of  striking  were  27  years  apart. 

Type  A  is  noteworthy  for  two  reasons.  It  was  a  product  of  the  increased 
activity  among  the  mint  engravers  in  1836,  when  such  other  noteworthy 
pieces  as  the  Gobrecht  dollar,  the  Liberty  Cap  gold  dollar,  and  the  reeded 
edge  half  dollar  appeared.  In  addition,  it  preceded  by  28  years  the  regular 
issue  of  the  denomination  it  represented. 

Type  B  has  unique  distinction  of  begin  the  first  coin,  pattern  or  regular 
issue,  to  bear  the  head  of  George  Washington.  It  also  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  adoption  by  the  mint  of  the  motto  ‘Tn  God  We  Trust”  on  regu¬ 
lar  coinage. 

Type  C  is  also  distinguished  by  having  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
determination  of  mottoes.  Its  legend  “God  Our  Trust”  came  close  to  official 
adoption.  When  the  reworded  version,  now  in  use,  was  approved,  the  two- 
cent  pieces  of  regular  issue  were  the  first  to  bear  it. 

Other  interesting  two-cent  pieces,  such  as  A-W  819  (a  mule),  A-W  522 
and  1072  (struck  on  experimental  planchets  of  copper-silver),  and  various 
trial  pieces,  cannot  be  properly  included  in  a  pattern  type  set. 


TYPE  A  “STANDING  EAGLE” 

A  small  planchet  size  distinguishes  this  first  type.  An  eagle,  standing  with 
wings  spread  and  partly  raised,  is  centered  on  the  obverse,  encircled  by  the 
legend  “United  States  of  America  1836.”  The  date,  at  the  bottom,  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  legend  on  each  side  by  a  large  dot.  A  neat  and 
sharp  milling  is  at  the  edge.  On  the  reverse,  the  words  “two  cents,”  in  large 
letters,  appear  in  two  slightly  curved  lines.  They  are  encircled  by  a  large 
wreath.  Milling,  similar  to  that  found  on  the  obverse,  will  be  observed.  One 
variety  (A-W  57)  has  a  reeded  edge,  while  the  rest  of  the  pieces  have  a 
plain  edge.  A-W  numbers  56  to  60  represent  this  type. 

TYPE  B  “WASHINGTON  HEAD” 

This  type,  of  a  standard  planchet  size,  features  a  head  of  Washington, 
facing  right,  on  the  obverse.  “God  And  Our  Country”  appears  around  the 
upper  half  of  the  circumference,  in  large  letters.  The  date  1863,  at  the 
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bottom,  has  a  star  at  each  side,  but  at  some  distance  away.  The  reverse 
closely  resembles  the  adopted  type,  except  in  A-W  403  to  406,  where  we 


find  “cents”  much  curved,  and  the  wreath  tied  in  a  different  fashion.  The 
type  is  represented  by  A-W  numbers  403  to  410. 


TYPE  C  “SHIELD” 

Superficially,  specimens  of  this  type  resemble  the  regular  issues.  There 
are  three  important  differences,  however.  The  motto  on  the  obverse  ribbon 
reads  “God  Our  Trust.”  The  word  “Cents”  on  the  reverse  is  sharply  curved, 
as  in  type  B,  and  the  reverse  wreath  is  without  a  bow-knot.  A-W  numbers 
411  to  415  represent  this  type.  A-W  454  to  457  might  be  included,  although 
the  obverse  is  the  same  as  the  adopted  type. 

APPROXIMATE  COST 

The  set  of  three  major  types  may  be  secured  at  a  fairly  reasonable  cost. 
In  general,  prices  run  as  follows: 

Type  A  About  $25.00 
Type  B  $15.00  to  $20.00 
Type  C  $12.00  to  $15.00 
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HPHERE  are  no  less  than  ten  distinctive  pattern  types  for  this  popular 
denomination.  Several  of  the  types  show  wide  variations  in  planchet 
sizes.  Undoubtedly,  the  best  known  pattern  cent  is  the  “1856  flying  eagle 
cent"  (AW  206),  which  is  often  and  erroneously  listed  among  regular  issues. 
Surprisingly  enough,  there  are  at  least  nine  varieties  of  the  “1856  flying 
eagle  cent,”  several  of  which  represent  major  design  deviations.  Among  the 
various  cent  types,  the  perforated  pieces,  and  the  transitional  patterns  of 
1854  and  1855,  are  particularly  noteworthy. 


TYPE  A— “PERFORATE  CENTS” 

This  group  might  also  be  designed  the  “lettered  type,”  for  both  the  ob¬ 
verses  and  reverses  feature  legends  and  inscriptions,  with  a  small  wreath 
or  pair  of  rosettes  being  the  only  ornamental  designs.  The  actual  type- 
name  derives  from  the  layout  of  the  designs,  which  were  devised  to  permit 
perforation  of  the  planchet.  Many  pieces  were  struck  with  perforated 
planchets,  while  many  were  left  unperforated.  Although  there  are  only  two 
principal  varieties,  a  number  of  die-strikes,  mules,  etc.,  may  be  found. 
Specifically,  AW  139,  usually  listed  as  a  pattern  of  1850,  seems  to  be  a 
muling  of  an  1850  reverse  (as  found  on  AW  112-119)  with  another  reverse 
which  was  not  designed  until  1853.  The  first  variety  of  Type  A  has  “USA” 
and  “One  Tenth  Silver”  around  a  raised  circle  on  the  obverse,  with  “Cent,” 
“1850,”  and  two  rosettes  around  a  similar  raised  circle  on  the  reverse.  It 
may  be  found  both  perforated  and  unperforated,  listed  as  AW  112  to  119. 
The  second  variety  has  “Cent”  and  “One  Tenth  Silver”  around  two  con¬ 
centric  raised  circles  on  the  obverse  (the  outer  circle  being  heavier).  On 
the  reverse  the  legend  “United  States  of  America”  surrounds  a  wreath, 
which  in  turn  encloses  a  raised  circle.  AW  numbers  120  to  125  represent  the 
perforated  and  unperforated  specimens  of  this  variety.  (Note:  AW  numbers 
126  to  135,  described  as  similar  to  this  type,  do  not  exist.) 
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TYPE  B— “LIBERTY  SEATED” 

The  obverse  of  this  type,  which  is  about  the  same  size  as  a  “nickel,”  is 
quite  similar  to  the  obverses  of  the  silver  coins  of  regular  issue  of  the  same 


year  (1851).  A  large  and  heavy  wreath  on  the  reverse  encloses  a  large 
numeral  “1”  and  the  word  “cent.”  There  is  only  a  single  variety  of  this 
simple  but  striking  design,  which  is  represented  by  AW  numbers  145  to  149. 


TYPE  C— “QUARTER  EAGLE  OBVERSE” 

In  addition  to  having  a  planchet  of  quarter-eagle  size,  this  type  also 
features  two  varieties  of  obverses,  both  of  which  were  appaarently  designed 
for  quarter  eagles.  The  single  reverse  dsign  has  the  words  “one  cent”  ar¬ 
ranged  in  two  widely  spaced  lines,  within  a  wreath.  Milling  appears  at  the 
edge.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  reverse  was  designed  in  1853,  specifically 
for  use  with  the  quarter-eagle  obverses,  and  that  its  muling  with  an  1850 
design  (AW  139)  was  done  at  the  later  date.  The  first  obverse  variety,  rep¬ 
resented  by  AW  numbers  171  and  174,  is  similar  to  the  quarter-eagle  ob¬ 
verse  of  the  1853  regular  issue.  The  second  variety,  represented  by  AW 
numbers  224  and  225,  has  an  obverse  similar  to  that  of  the  1857  quarter- 
eagle  patterns,  AW  218  and  219.  This  last  design  is  quite  similar  to  the 
three-cent  nickel  obverse  of  regular  issue.  (Note:  AW  numbers  172,  173 
and  175  to  179  are  not  known  to  exist.) 

TYPE  D— “TRANSITIONAL  LIBERTY  HEAD” 

This  first,  of  the  two  transitional  types,  is  of  a  single  variety.  The  term 
“transitional”  has  been  adopted  because  types  D  and  E  represent  the  period 
of  transition  (1854  and  1855)  during  which  ideas  regarding  both  the  style 
and  size  of  the  cents  underwent  a  rather  radical  change,  later  to  be  reflected 
in  the  regular  issue  cents  of  1857  onward.  In  this  particular  type,  the  most 
noticeable  change  is  in  the  planchet  size,  which  represents  a  compromise 
between  the  sizes  of  the  old  “large  cent,”  and  the  soon-to-be-issued  small 
cent.  As  might  be  expected,  its  size  (about  the  same  as  a  quarter  dollar)  is 
closer  to  that  of  the  older  issues  than  to  that  of  the  later  ones.  In  general, 
its  obverse  design  is  quite  similar  to  the  regular  issue  cents  of  1844-1857, 
except  that  the  stars  have  been  omitted,  giving  the  head  a  more  clean-cut 
and  artistic  appearance,  and  the  lock  of  hair  at  the  bust-line  has  been 
simplified,  further  enhancing  the  artistic  effect.  The  reverse  also  is  quite 
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similar  to  that  on  the  contemporary  large  cent  issue,  the  most  noticeable 
difference  being  the  smaller  and  neater  design  of  the  wreath.  This  type  is 
represented  by  AW  numbers  186  to  188,  and  was  issued  in  considerable 
quantities. 


TYPE  E — “TRANSITIONAL  FLYING  EAGLE” 

This  type  represents  the  second  step  in  the  transition  between  the  old 
“large  cents”  and  the  subsequent  small  “flying  eagle  cents.”  Planchet  size 
is  the  same  as  in  Type  D.  The  obverse  is  dominated  by  a  large  and  hand¬ 
some  flying  eagle,  quite  similar  to  that  appearing  on  the  regular  issue 
cents  of  1857-1858.  Among  the  several  small  differences  is  a  slightly  more 
raised  position  of  the  eagle’s  head.  A  circlet  of  thirteen  stars  near  the  edge 
is  broken  only  by  the  date  at  the  bottom.  There  are  two  minor  varieties  of 
this  obverse  design.  On  the  1854  patterns  (AW  189  and  190)  the  eagle  ap¬ 
pears  in  very  deep  relief,  with  semi-finished  engraving  of  the  feathers  in 
several  spots.  On  the  1855  pieces,  the  eagle  is  in  shallower  relief  and  the 
feathers  are  executed  in  meticulous  detail.  Two  minor  reverse  varieties  may 
also  be  noted.  One  has  a  small  wreath,  as  in  Type  D.  The  other  reverse  is 
basically  the  same,  but  has  a  somewhat  larger  wreath.  The  small  wreath 
reverse  may  always  be  identified  by  a  small  dot  over  the  point  of  the  “N” 
in  “cent.”  This  dot  was  caused  by  a  tiny  dig  in  the  working  die.  The  small 
wreath  variety  is  combined  with  the  deep-relief  obverse  in  AW  189  and  190, 
and  with  the  shallow  relief  obverse  in  AW  201.  The  large  wreath  variety  is 
found  only  with  the  shallow  relief  obverse,  as  AW  195  to  200.  The  piece 
listed  as  AW  191  apparently  does  not  exist. 

TYPE  F— “STANDARD  FLYING  EAGLE” 

Although  most  of  the  patterns  of  this  type  superficially  resemble  the 
regularly  issued  flying  eagle  cents  of  1857-58,  there  are  several  interesting 
variations.  The  first  variety  depicts  a  flying  eagle,  on  the  obverse,  that 
differs  considerably  from  that  on  the  standard  issue.  The  over-all  design  is 
smaller.  More  important,  the  left  wing  is  raised  higher  than  the  right,  and 
almost  obscures  it.  The  head  is  raised  somewhat  higher,  and  the  feet  are 
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differently  treated.  Finally,  the  over-all  effect  is  that  of  a  lighter  and  more 
slender  eagle.  This  “small  eagle”  variety  is  found  combined  with  four  dif¬ 
ferent  reverses.  All  four  resemble  the  reverse  of  the  regular  issue,  except 
for  the  wreath,  which  may  be  alternately  of  tobacco,  laurel,  or  oak  (with  or 


without  an  ornamental  shield  at  the  top.)  The  second  obverse  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  regular  issue,  (except  in  AW  211  and  212,  on  which  inscription 
and  date  are  omitted),  and  is  combined  with  the  same  four  reverses  as  was 
variety  one.  The  first  variety  is  represented  by  AW  numbers  255  to  261. 
The  second  variety  is  listed  as  AW  204  to  212  and  AW  243  to  246. 


TYPE  G— “INDIAN  HEAD” 

Although  this  obverse  is  similar  to  that  of  the  regular  issue  cents  of 
1859-1909,  it  was  included  as  a  pattern  type  because  of  the  diverse  group 
of  reverses  with  which  it  was  combined.  In  addition  to  the  four  designs 
noted  in  Type  F,  this  obverse  was  also  combined,  in  1859,  with  a  reverse 
that  was  adopted  for  issue,  the  following  year.  The  type  may  be  secured 
from  AW  numbers  263  to  275,  and  311  to  318. 


TYPE  H— “NICKEL  THREE-CENT  HEAD” 

This  design  will  be  quite  familiar  to  collectors  of  regular  issue  nickel 
three-cent  pieces.  The  obverse  is  quite  similar,  except  that  the  planchet  size 
is  smaller.  The  reverse  is  also  superficially  similar,  but  shows  two  import¬ 
ant  differences:  the  wreath  on  several  of  the  pieces  is  the  “tobacco”  type, 
similar  to  that  of  the  regular  flying  eagle  cents  of  1857  and  1858,  rather 
than  to  that  of  the  three-cent  pieces;  and,  of  course,  the  numeral  I  replaces 
the  numeral  III,  as  an  indication  of  value,  on  all  pieces.  AW  numbers  698  and 
699  have  the  tobacco  wreath,  while  numbers  700,  701  and  820  have  the  laurel 
wreath. 
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TYPE  I— “LIBERTY  NICKEL  HEAD” 

As  in  Type  H,  we  have  here  a  design  that  generally  resembles  the  regular 
issue  of  a  different  denomination.  The  planchet  size  is  smaller  than  on  the 
so-called  “small  cents.”  The  obverse  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  “lib¬ 


erty  head  nickel,”  except  that  the  stars  near  the  edge  are  replaced  with  the 
legend  “United  States  of  America.”  The  reverse  has  the  same  type  of 
wreath  as  on  the  aforementioned  nickel,  but  the  numeral  “V”  has  of  course 
been  replaced  by  “I”.  In  addition,  all  other  legend  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  reverse.  AW  numbers  1654  to  1656  represent  this  type.  A  total  of  sixty 
pieces  were  struck. 


TYPE  J— “RING  CENTS” 

After  a  lapse  of  thirty-five  years,  the  mint  engravers  turned  once  more 
to  the  holed  planchet  style  of  cent.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Type  A  was 
composed  of  perforate  pieces  designed  in  1850.  Now  in  1884  and  1885  a 
second  effort  produced  a  new  type.  This,  too,  has  two  major  varieties.  Both 
of  these  varieties  have  the  value  expressed  as  “One  Cent,”  rather  than 
“Cent,”  as  on  specimens  of  the  older  type.  The  legend  “One  Tenth  Silver” 
which  appeared  on  the  earlier  type,  does  not  appear  on  specimens  of  Type  J. 
Our  first  variety  appeared  in  1884.  The  legend  “United  States  of  America” 
appears  in  small  letters,  very  close  to  the  edge,  in  a  circle  broken  only  by 
the  date  at  the  bottom.  Milling  is  present,  both  on  obverse  and  reverse.  The 
center  of  the  planchet  is  pierced  by  a  hole  which  has  been  noted  in  two 
different  diameters.  On  the  reverse,  “One  Cent”  appears  in  large  letters  in 
an  arc  at  the  top.  A  curious  and  scrawny  looking  wreath  projects  from  both 
sides  of  a  small  ornamental  shield  at  the  bottom.  This  shield  appears  up¬ 
side-down,  when  the  coin  is  turned  so  that  the  value  “One  Cent”  is  readable. 
On  the  whole,  this  variety  appears  rather  clumsy  and  unfinished.  The 
second  variety,  struck  in  1885,  although  basically  the  same  in  design,  has 
a  finished  appearance  that  makes  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  pattern 
cents.  On  both  sides  of  the  plnchet,  the  center  perforation  has  a  raised  edge 
with  milling.  The  obverse  legend  and  date  have  been  better  centered,  as  has 
the  reverse  design.  The  shield  appears  “right  side  up,”  and  the  projecting 
wreath  is  graceful  and  well-balanced.  This  second  design  variety  was  struck 
on  carefully  selected  silver  planchets  which  further  enhance  the  over-all 
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effect.  AW  numbers  1704  to  1706  represent  the  first  variety  (including 
1704-A,  1704-B,  and  1706-A,  which  mark  differences  in  metals),  while  the 
second  variety  is  listed  only  as  AW  1723. 

ADDITIONAL  VARIETIES 

In  addition  to  the  ten  major  types  listed  above,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  designs  that  will  interest  the  advanced  collector.  A  Liberty  Shield 
design,  similar  to  the  five-cent  nickel  Type  G,  but  with  the  value  “1  cent” 
on  the  reverse,  is  particularly  desirable.  It  was  not  included  among  the 
standard  types,  due  to  its  excessive  rarity.  Only  a  dozen  pieces  are  known, 
in  all  metals  combined.  It  is  listed  as  AW  1737,  1738  and  1738-A.  A  few 
cents  were  struck  in  1868  similar  to  the  old  large  cents  which  had  last  been 
struck  in  1857.  These  pieces,  listed  as  AW  702  and  703,  show  insufficient 
variation  from  the  standard  issue  to  be  classed  as  a  pattern  type.  The  cent 
denomination  also  presents  a  fertile  field  for  those  interested  in  mules  and 
die-strikes,  as  well  as  those  interested  in  trial  pieces. 

*, 

APPROXIMATE  COST 


Type  A  .  $17.50  to  $22.50 

Type  B  .  17.50  to  25.00 

Type  C  .  25.00  to  30.00 

Type  D  .  10.00  to  15.00 

Type  E  .  12.50  to  15.00 

Type  F  .  35.00  to  50.00 

Type  G  .  15.00  to  22.50 

Type  H  .  12.50  to  15.00 

Type  I  .  25.00  to  35.00 

Type  J  .  30.00  to  40.00 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  considerable  variation,  between  types,  as  to 
cost  of  the  most  common  specimens.  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  no  single 
type  which  commands  an  excessive  premium.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  com¬ 
plete  type  set  of  ten  pieces  may  be  secured  for  about  the  same  price  as 
would  be  required  for  an  “1856  flying  eagle  cent”  in  proof  condition,  or  for 
a  single  specimen  of  such  regular  issue  cents  as  the  1793  in  only  extremely 
fine  condition,  the  1799  in  only  fine  condition,  etc.,  etc. 
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T>ERHAPS  the  words  “type  set”  are  misapplied  to  this  denomination, 
since  the  set  consists  of  a  single  specimen.  This  lone  type  and  variety 
has  only  three  A-W  numbers,  one  of  which  represents  a  unique  specimen, 
and  the  remaining  two  of  which  serve  to  distinguish  an  almost  undetectable 
difference  in  metallic  alloy.  Nevertheless,  sufficient  quantities  were  struck 
to  warrant  inclusion  in  this  series.  Adams  seems  to  be  in  error  in  his  rarity 
rating  of  the  two  reasonably  available  numbers,  216  and  217.  He  gives  each 
number  a  rating  of  “6”  which  indicates  36  to  50  pieces  struck.  It  is  the 

author’s  understanding,  however,  that  a  total  of  forty  pieces  were  struck, 
half  of  which  were  in  each  alloy. 


This  type  could  perhaps  be  called  an  “experimental  piece”  as  well  as  a 
“pattern.”  With  the  exception  of  the  unique  A-W  192  of  1854,  the  pieces 
were  all  struck  in  1856  to  try  out  the  new  copper-nickel  alloy  contemplated 
for  the  famous  “Flying  Eagle  Cents”  of  1856-58.  Regular  half-cent  dies  of 
the  year  were  used.  However  the  edge  of  the  obverse  die  was  left  slightly 
fuller  than  usual,  resulting  in  an  odd,  concave  surface  where  the  edge  and 
the  field  joined.  The  flying  eagle  cents  of  1856  (patterns,  by  the  way)  were 
struck  shortly  afterwards  from  planchets  cut  from  the  same  strips  of  metal 
used  to  furnish  planchets  for  the  A-W  217  half-cent.  It  is  believed  that  the 
unique  A-W  192  was  struck  from  1854  dies  at  the  time  of  striking  the  fly¬ 
ing  eagle  cents,  using  a  left-over  planchet  from  the  previous  1856  half-cent 
pattern  striking.  This,  however,  is  uncertain. 

A  specimen  of  this  type  may  be  secured  under  A-W  numbers  216  or  217. 

APPROXIMATE  COST 

It  is  very  difficult  to  establish  a  price  for  this  type.  The  two  pieces  most 
lecently  sold,  changed  hands  under  circumstances  that  do  not  adequately  re¬ 
flect  a  stable  price.  It  is  believed  that  $25.00  could  be  considered  the  best 
estimate  at  this  time. 
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